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By W. D. NEW Books AND 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; 


‘ 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The long battle which began on October 9 was over 
in its larger phases on Monday last. ‘* Nine days they 
fell”; and the casualties, of which we have still no cer- 
tain record, must have been appalling, especially among 
the Russian troops of the right and centre. They are 
estimated at 15 per cent. of the troops engaged. The 
broader issue of all the fighting is that the Japanese 
army has advanced some fifteen miles nearer Mukden. 
They are faced at a comparatively short distance by the 
Russians behind the Sha-ho. The victory is with the 
Japanese but at the end of it, as before, they are left 
still front to front to the enemy and with more big 
battles to fight. The proper front of both armies is 
now perpendicular to the lines communicating with their 
bases, so neither has any strategical advantage. The 
Russian army is holding a line on the Sha-ho, with 
its right on the railway and its left on Tashan, where 
the mountains begin. A position south of the Hun 
river has been prepared to cover the railway and the 
bridges in the event of their right being forced to 
retreat. 


The left, which failed in its attack on the Japanese 
right, retired towards Fushan but is now reported to be 
again advancing in a south-westerly direction. Their 
right is endeavouring, by the use of mortars, to shell 
the Japanese out of the village of Lin-shen-pu, which is 
situated north of the Sha-ho on the only rising ground 
in the neighbourhood, and affords the Japanese a favour- 
able artillery position. Both armies have displayed the 
utmost gallantry throughout the battle. They are re- 
ported to be suffering from want of supplies, and 
have probably expended most of their ammunition. 
The Japs have had the best of the fighting, but the 
Russians scored their initial success by. their] capture 
of guns at Lonely Tree Hill. The gallant stand on 
the Russian right may have been made to cover their 
retreat, or may be the precursor of a renewal of the 


battle. The casualties of the Japanese left army amount 
to about 5,000; and if French accounts are accurate 
they are very heavy in other parts of the field. 


The ignorant and in England popular notion that, 
between revolution corruption and panic, Russia is on 
the edge of a cataclysm should receive a proper cor- 
rective from the evidence of Mr. McCormick. He is 
just returning from the American Embassy at S. Peters- 
burgto New York and has given his views on Russia 
to an interviewer who met him in Paris. He describes 
the state of Russia as entirely undisturbed by news 
from the seat of war, the people confident in the power 
of the Government to bring the war to a successful 
issue, the finances of the country adequate to any strain 
and the trade practically undamaged. We have heard 
a great deal of the self-sacrificing loyalty of the 
Japanese to their Emperor. The American Ambassador 
finds throughout Russia an affection for the Tsar which 
makes the Russian people glad to send all the recruits 
they may to fight for him in the East. This view of 
Russia is given by a man who has the best of per- 
sonal knowledge and no particular reason to indulge 
in advocacy one way or the other. He may, of course, 
be biassed, but he represents a country known to be 
pro-Japanese. 


Not the least interesting part of his references to the 
internal state of Russia is concerned with the new 
Minister of the Interior. Great surprise was felt when 
Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski allowed the publication of a 
Jewish paper which M. de Plehve had suppressed and 
his published utterances suggested what was called a 
weak surrender of established principle. But Mr. 
McCormick found hima man of great force of character 
and we know it to be the opinion of eminent Russians 
in this country that it required real courage at the pre- 
sent juncture to carry out the more popular programme 
in which he believed. He had to face the danger of a 
reputation for yielding to terrorism ; and to represent 
his recent words and actions as an attempt to stave off 
revolution by concession shows a perverse ignorance 
both of the man and of the state of Russia. 


The Chinese Amban, it now appears, refused at the 
last moment to sign the treaty to which Colonel 
Younghusband secured the assent of the Tibetan 
authorities. The Amban was doubtless acting under 
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instructions from Peking. It was always foreseen that 
the withdrawal of the expedition from Lhasa might be 
followed by fresh activity on the part of the faction in 
Tibet who are opposed to British interests. But the 
present difficulty proceeds from a different though per- 
haps an allied source. For China, if left to herself, 
a repudiation would be pure perversity as she has 
been the gainer all through. The act of ratification 
would affirm her suzerainty which had practically 
vanished till it was recognised and enforced by British 
action. On the other hand her refusal will not nullify 
the treaty or relieve Tibet of her obligations, though no 
doubt it might encourage the opposition represented by 
the fugitive Dalai Lama and his Russian advisers. 
Whatever the attitude of China may be, we cannot sub- 
mit to have the weary and costly negotiations with 
Tibet again opened up. Her action can amount at 
most to little more than an infructuous protest. The 
circumstances however strengthen the necessity for 
retaining our hold on the Chumbi vallev—the only 
tangible asset we have gained—though its occupation 
by us for seventy-five years is now officially denied. 


The long anxiety felt through the nation on account 
ot the illness of Lady Curzon has been a little relieved 
by the later bulletins. The necessary postponement of 
the Viceroy’s return to india until November makes this 
deep concern in some sense also a national duty. It 
is no small thing that in a critical time the viceregal 
power in India should be deputed for a long interval. 
Lord Ampthill has made an admirable Governor of 
Madras and gone far to justify the opinion of him held by 
his contemporaries at Oxford, especially in Vincent’s 
and at the Union. But had he even the repute and 
capacity of Lord Curzon, he would not as the Viceroy’s 
vicar have the full authority ; and much delicate and 
responsible work has soon to be settled. The son of 
the Amir of Afghanistan is already on his way to Kabul 
and a mission, likely to have important political deal- 
ings, is to visit the Amir. It is also probable that the 
attitude of the Chinese who propose sending an emis- 
sary to India to discuss the Tibetan treaty will need 
both the authority and the knowledge of the Viceroy. 
It is therefore with a double sense of concern that the 
daily bulletins of Lady Curzon’s health are read and the 
prospects of a recovery, though at the best it must be 
slow, will be hailed with more than personal relief. 


Trafalgar Day was chosen by the Admiralty—or Sir 
John Fisher—as the date for the retirement of Admiral 
Lord Walter Kerr. Sir John Fisher takes his place 
and Admiral Douglas returns from the West to come 
to Portsmouth. Sir John Fisher has been very much 
before the public recently, and Lord Walter Kerr very 
little for many years ; and this difference in the quanti- 
tative sum of popular fame is some measure of the 
contrast between the new and the old First Sea Lord. 
It may be said that every sailor in the service has a sailor’s 
admiration for Lord Walter Kerr. He has worked with 
the sort of silent directness which is an old attribute of 
our admirals, and the present state of the Navy isa 
criterion of his services which he will be glad to accept. 
Sir John Fisher takes the place with some repute as a 
reformer. He has great energy which is at least one 
considerable qualification in a retormer. 


In this month’s Army List the name ‘‘ army corps” 
has finally disappeared ; and for the future the great mili- 
tary districts will be called commands—Aldershot com- 
mand, &c. But so far the change is only one of name. 
The system inaugurated by the army corps scheme 
remains intact ; and we are inclined to think that it is 
likely to do so, for we look to the Treasury, as the guar- 
dian of the public purse, to save us from such extrava- 
gant frivolities as the double set of generals, some 
executive and some administrative, proposed by the 
Esher Committee. Had the name ‘‘ command” been 
adopted in the first instance when the army corps 
scheme was introduced, it would probably not have met 
with so much opposition. It was the name ‘“ army 
corps’ which so frightened the amateur critics, few of 
whom, however, understood how the scheme worked or 
what it aimed at. 


Mr. Brodrick was assailed with bitter abuse for 
devising so offensive an arrangement. But in reality 
he was not the inaugurator of the scheme. It dates 
from the days of Mr. Stanhope. In consequence of 
the urgent representations of Lord Wolseley and Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, it was laid down that two army 
corps and a cavalry division were needed for over-sea 
purposes, and three army corps, partly composed 
of auxiliaries, for home defence. This scheme still 
existed when Mr. Brodrick came into office, and was in 
peace time a paper one. What the late Secretary for 
War's scheme aimed at doing was to convert this paper 
scheme into a real one, and to assimilate peace and war 
conditions. It is true that the two foreign army corps 
were raised to three. But that is what Lord Wolseley 
and other leading authorities had for years been urging 
as an absolute necessity. 


One, however, of Mr. Arnold Forster’s new plans has 
already come into force. By order of the Army Council 
all future enlistments will be for a period of nine years 
with the colours, and three in the reserve. This scheme 
goes farther than that originally outlined by Mr. Arnold 
Forster, which provided for two terms of enlistment, 
one for short service at home and one for long service 
abroad. Now, however, it is stated that ‘‘ all enlist- 
ments ” will for the future be for nine years with the 
colours. This is of course a drastic change, and also 
somewhat of a leap in the dark. If it does not succeed, 
then indeed we shall be in a parlous state. Its effect 
on the reserve must at any rate be far-reaching ; and 
must certainly lead to a reduction of that body. 


The Liberal front bench must be pleased with their 
crack recruit, rather, their new leader. How they must 
be congratulating themselves on the discretion, the 
political sagacity he showed at Carnarvon on Tuesday. 
For the Tories the more Mr. Churchill goes about chat- 
tering and grinning and capering, the better every way ; 
we only fear his performances may be cut short by 
the difficulty of finding Liberals willing to play organ- 
grinder to him. Possibly Mr. Lloyd George wiil not 
be so happy to do it again. Mr. Churchill is for home 
rule all round, Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and so of 
necessity England. We doubt if there has ever been 
a sane person who took such a proposal seriously ; 
nothing could be more damaging to the cause of Irish 
home rule than to yoke it with ‘‘ home rule all round ” ; 
so the Nationalists will not thank Mr. Churchill. And 
how grateful the English Radicals, especially the non- 
conformists, will be to him for condemning them to 
eternal minority on English educational and _ ecclesi- 
astical matters! Mrs. Malaprop was never half so 
infelicitous as Mr. Churchill. 


Sir Edward Grey is not happy in party polemics ; it 
is all to his credit that he is not; but it makes his 
platform speeches dull reading. He goes through the 
business of abusing the Government in a sort of 
treadmill way: he must go the weary round, but he 
has no stomach for it. Wedo not mean that he does 
not really dislike the present Government—very likely 
he does with all his soul—but he cannot show it with 
any probability. Party polemic that neither: bites nor 
amuses is sad stuff. But there was one significant 
passage in his speech at Selby last Wednesday. ‘‘ We 
and the colonies are being driven into a misunder- 
standing by Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches.” There we 
see how tender a place in the Liberal body has been 
touched by the colonial acceptance of the preference 
policy. It is impossible for Sir Edward Grey to say 
that Australia will not have it, that Canada will not, 
or South Africa or any great colony. That staff of 
argument is knocked away; so now he has to say 
that the colonies in approaching us in trade matters 
are the victims of an illusion of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
making. Should he ever come to the Colonial Office, 
Sir Edward Grey will see how the colonies take to 
what he has to offer them in the place of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s illusion. 


Lord Hugh Cecil takes the most elaborate pains in a 
| letter to the press this week to prove that Mr. Balfour 
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and Mr. Chamberlain are antagonistic to one another 
and that Mr. Balfour’s Edinburgh speech was made with 
the express purpose of repudiating Mr. Chamberlain. 
This he tries to establish by a comparison of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s general economic views, as culled from 
his speeches by Lord Hugh Cecil, with those of Mr. 
Balfour. But surely a much clearer and safer test can 
be found in a comparison not of their general attitude— 
always a vague and illusory measure—but of their 
opinion on a specific proposal. Lord Hugh admits 
that the essential feature of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
is preference for British goods by means of a general 
imperial tariff. Has Mr. Balfour ever expressed dissent 
from a policy of preference, except on the score of 
opportuneness, of time; a difference of opinion which 
has nothing to do with preference as an economic 
system? In the Edinburgh speech, whatever he did or 
did not mean by his statement on protection, Mr. 
Balfour referred more favourably to preference as an 
imperial policy than ever he did before. Does Lord 
Hugh suppose that Mr. Balfour’s command of English 
is so defective that had he wished at Edinburgh to 
repudiate Mr. Chamberlain, he could not have found 
words which would have made repudiation indisput- 
able ? 


Mr. Haldane generally succeeds in reaching a some- 
what higher level in political controversy than most of 
his fellows—or at any rate he succeeds in making an 
impression of reaching a higher level—as a philosopher 
should do. At West Calder on Tuesday he did not fall 
below his own standard. A good deal of what he said 
about labour laws and the trade unions was very 
sensible. The present confusion must certainly be 
cleared up by amending legislation. We agree with him 
that it would be good so to amend the law of conspiracy as 
to leave everyone free to do what he liked in the course 
of his business so that it did not amount to an injury 
to his neighbour. Mr. Haldane endeavours not to 
descend from his philosophic pedestal even when he is 
engaged in mere party business. He is against the 
formation of an independent Labour party in the 
House—not because it would be hurtful to his party— 
but because ‘‘the theory of the Constitution was 
that there could be in reality and in the long run 
but two parties in the State’. On this one might 
remark that the theory of the Constitution takes 
no count of parties at all, just as it does not recognise 
a Cabinet. 


There can be no harm in spinning amateur and 
academic constitutions for the empire, if people have 
brains and enthusiasm enough to do it. Therefore, 
even though Sir Frederick Pollock stood for himself 
alone, and did not represent the large and influential 
clientele he hints at in his covering letter to the 
‘Times’ on Monday, his effort would be commend- 
able. We must take leave however to say that his 
suggestion is an old one, and for that perhaps the 
better. It is to create a permanent imperial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, consisting of certain 
Ministers of the Crown (of whom the Prime Minister 
must be one) and selected colonial representatives, with 
a permanent secretariat and staff: the committee to be 
purely advisory. In itself this would take us a very 
short way indeed ; the colonies would be as much ex- 
cluded from all share in the government of the empire 
as now, and the imperial executive would have as 
little claim on the resources of the empire for imperial 


purposes. But the point of the suggestion is its 
potentiality. Keep the Imperial Council going long’ 


enough and it would probably, by its permanence and 
the predominant importance of its sphere, come to 
overshadow parliament and acquire powers independent 
of parliament and so develop into a real imperial 
system. 


Lord Onslow did something of a feat in making the 
agricultural conference at Gloucester fresh and interest- 


ing. Absurd as it may sound, it is quite a new idea | 


among farmers and even many big landowners that the 
agricultural labourer should have any initiative of his 
own, 


But it is in its way as important for the labourer . 


to be intelligent as for the common soldier, and we 
believe that such special training for the labourer as 
Lord Onslow suggested would do a great deal for the 
good of the labourer himself as well as for his master. 
Half the problem of the depopulation of the country 
districts is how to give the countryman proper interests. 
As things are, he often allows even his allotment to go 
unworked, not so much because he is lazy as because 
he has no intellectual interest in the growing of seeds 
or the rearing of animals. But the giving of scholar- 
ships and such encouragement in agriculture as Lord 
Onslow desires depend after all not on the Board of 
Agriculture but on the Treasury, and it is the immov- 
able purpose of the Treasury to let this department 
scrape along on a minimum grant. 


On Tuesday the Master of the Rolls opened the inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the trials and convic- 
tions of Mr. Adolf Beck in 1877 and 1895. Mr. Beck had 
declined to appear personally to give evidence because 
the Commissioners had decided not to allow parties in- 
terested to be represented by counsel. The Master of 
the Rolls however explained in a correspondence that this 
course was taken because the object of the commission 
Was not to inquire into any special rights Mr. Beck 
might or might not have, but to deal with a public mis- 
chief and find outthe flaw that led to Mr. Beck's 
wrongful imprisonment. Mr. Beck seems to have 
been advised by his solicitor Sir George Lewis to appear 
and on Thursday his statement was read to the Com- 
missioners. Amongst the Home Office officials ex- 
amined was Sir Kenelm Digby, the Permanent Under 
Secretary, who stated his opinion that if the defence 
that the crime of 1893 was committed by the man 
Smith, who was convicted in 1877, and that Beck 
was not Smith had been pressed, no objection would 
have been taken by the prosecution or upheld by the 
judge. 


With the opening of the Courts in Scotland there 
came on Tuesday the application of the Free Church to 
make the judgment of the House of Lords operative 
An endeavour was made to resist the order of the 
Court transferring the property to the persons named 
by the Free Church on the ground that since the 
judgment of the House of Lords a new matter had 
arisen, namely the inability of the Free Church 
to administer the trust. It appeared that the in- 
tention really was to obtain delay until an applica- 
tion to Parliarnent can be made. The Court has 
not yet decided whether it shall allow the case 
for delaying the application of the House of Lerds’ 
judgment to be further considered or whether 
that judgment shall be applied simpliciter. The Free 
Church also applied for an injunction to restrain Prin- 
cipal Rainy and the professors of New College Edin- 
burgh from entering into possession and teaching in 
the college. Interim injunction was refused and mean- 
time the colleges both in Edinburgh and Glasgow have 
been opened by the United Free Church professors. 
All possible devices of litigation are evidently to be 
resorted to ; and the judges seem strangely inclined te 
tolerate these dilatory tactics. 


The death of Mr. Charles Henry Hopwood K.C., 
Recorder of Liverpool since 1886, removes the most pro- 
minent champion of the cause of criminal law reform. 
Ordinary professional ambition with him seems te have 
become quite merged in that of philanthropist as time 
went on : and his name will stand for long as the imspirer 
of much of the modern sentiment as to the necessity of 
a new spirit both in awarding sentences and in the treat- 
ment of criminals in prison. Perhaps no lawyer since 
Romilly has been so sensitive to the terrible haedships 
and injustice inflicted in the name of the law. 
He was very appropriately the founder of the society 
which bears Romilly’s name. As Recorder of Liver- 
pool he dared to carry out in practice his theory of 
more humanity and less severity in dealing with crimi- 
nals. He endured much scorn both in his profession 
and out of it, but he had the dogged persistence and 
belief in his own ideas of the philanthropist, and he 
lived to see his opinions accepted and acted o# 
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more and more by judges and magistrates. He was 
not impressive in presence or in speech and he was 
one of those whose abilities are not best displayed 
when they are stimulated by their own interests. 


It has often been complained through English history 
that our Kings and Queens have not enough patronised 
the arts. In Germany it may seem a more serious 
danger that a ruler should be over-fond of exercising 
an art dictatorship. In Berlin on Tuesday last prac- 
tically every member of the Royal family was present 
to see the Kaiser open the Kaiser Friedrich Museum ; 
and his speech laid down a cardinal canon for his 
artists to obey. It is of course a fine thing that the late 
Emperor's memory should be honoured after such a 
fashion and that the Emperor should direct the work. 
But one thinks of Berlin itself with its terrible statues 
and expansive Denkmals, advertising novelty and com- 
pelling notice ; and the thought of the town, at least 
in its statuary adornments, is a curiously contradictory 
comment on the Kaiser’s advice to study the old 
masters. He spoke suggestively and put well the 
danger of isolated endeavour, but—‘‘ circumspice ” ; the 
capital remains the monument to the love of art in the 
Kaiser and his predecessors. 


Mr. Carnegie is once more at large now that the 
Belgian Government in a weak moment has consented 
to provide him a site for his Temple of Peace in the 
neighbourhood of the Hague. ‘* Much may be done in 
ahovel” said Max Miller once when it was proposed 
to erect a costly building. The converse that very 
little may be done in a palace has at least as frequent 
an application ; it is not less economically and intel- 
lectually bad to expend sums on cenotaphs of this 
description than on any other form of self-indulgence. 
‘““Otium . . . non gemmis neque purpura venale neque 
auro” wrote Horace to his rich neighbour, and Peace 
isnot a whit more purchasable to-day by the gold or 
bonds of which Mr. Carnegie wishes to deplete himself 
before he dies. So and So’s Folly is the common 
name given in the country to such vain architectural 
efforts. 


When Zola was last in London he let drop several 
‘‘obiter dicta” which were at once embalmed by his 
Boswell. The egoism of the capital ‘‘I” in English 
was given as one of the marks which Zola considered 
significant of English character; and the number of 
waif and stray hairpins to be seen on the pavement was 
another. On this last subject Mr. Vizetelly has returned 
to the charge. An analysis of some pigeons’ nests in 
London has revealed the hairpin as one of the stock 
architectural materials; and thus are Zola and his 
biographer justified. Mr. Vizetelly may now recover 
from the soreness of ridicule. In his argument of the 
wastefulness of English women Mr. Vizetelly might go 
on to an analysis of the sparrow’s dietary which would 
reveal as outrageous a waste of bread as of metal. 
Indeed it has been calculated that if the loaf rose a 
penny many people would find they spent little more 
on household bread. 


It is no surprise to Etonians that Dr. Warre has 
finally decided to retire after the summer term. He has 
been a great headmaster, a great name in his profes- 
sion, and that amateur element in him, which led him 
among other pursuits to indulgence in boat engineer- 
ing, has been unfortunately rare among recent head- 
masters. Harrow may be vacant at the same time ; 
and inthe canvassing of successors many schools and 
colleges will be afraid that they may be called on to 
supply the vacancies. At Cambridge, for example, 
Magdalene would have new hopes abruptly cut away, 
if their latest fellow, Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, 
were persuaded to migrate or rather to return ; 
and Repton, which lately surrendered one of the 
best of headmasters after a short year’s experience, 
will not be without alarm at a second threat. Some 
schools and colleges seem at certain periods to be 
picked out as training grounds ; but the honour thrust 
upon them in this way is not without its disadvantages. 
How many fine men has Rugby lost in the last few 
years through promotion. 


THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL POSITION, 


HE latest Russian reverse seems to have turned 
the head even of the sane. We use the word 
reverse in no minimising sense, but it is impossible 
as yet to estimate the military significance of the recent 
action or series of actions with precision. ‘‘ Reverse” 
is the only absolutely safe word to apply to the posi- 
tion. On the news of the general repulse of the 
Russians enthusiasts began to turn about proclaiming 


a Russian Sedan; and Kuropatkin’s army was 
annihilated once more: it would be for the 
fourth or fifth time if the popular newspapers 


dealt in facts. Even thinking people began to see in 
the battle the beginning of a not far distant end. 
The ‘* Westminster Gazette”, which has taken a 
saner and more intelligent view of this war than any 
other newspaper we can think of, regarded the Russian 
position as desperate and the abandonment of her 
Manchurian enterprise as inevitable. It is worth 
while examining the position a little more closely to 
see if any such sweeping inferences can be justified. 

At present we see no adequate ground for such a 
view either in the state of Russian feeling or in the 
exigencies of the immediate situation. British opinion 
on the whole seems to take the view that the Russian 
occupation of Manchuria, and of Port Arthur in par- 
ticular, was an act of wanton aggression principally 
the work of prancing proconsuls and ambitious generals 
whose proceedings have been reluctantly endorsed by 
a Government too far removed from them to arrest 
the execution of their projects and that now the same 
Government would be only too glad to be quit of the 
whole entanglement. This we believe to be a common 
notion in France, but it is deduced from inaccurate pre- 
mises. The expansion of Russia in the direction of 
China has not been the handiwork of adventurous spirits 
whose proceedings could have been easily disavowed if 
unsuccessful. It is on the contrary a deliberate and well 
thought out scheme of compensation for checks in 
Europe. It is recognised by Russian statesmen, if not 
openly avowed, that projects of development in the Near 
East are not likely to prove remunerative for some time 
to come, if ever, and that China offers a far more 
favourable field for their energy. If this be the case it 
is easy to account for the immense efforts made and 
expense incurred in civilising Manchuria, in building 
towns and railways, which the last few years have seen. 
The British people had indeed spent a great deal less 
in money and labour in the development of South Africa 
before the Boer war than Russia had spent in Manchuria 
before the outbreak of war with Japan. Why should 
Russia then be any the more ready to retire from Man- 
churia, even if Kuropatkin be more decisively defeated 
than he has been at present, than we were to give up 
the struggle after Colenso ? 

We cannot find any evidence that the bureaucracy or 
the Tsar or any real controlling force in Russian life 
is tired of the war. It is true enough no doubt that 
the business community dislikes it because it interferes 
with business, but the business men are an infinitesimal 
part of the Russian population and they are not the 
governing class. The military party is bitterly hostile 
to any arrangement with Japan previous to an acknow- 
ledgment of defeat by that Power ; and the military party 
in Russia counts for a great deal more than it does in 
any other country in Europe, hardly excepting Germany. 
So long as the Tsar, the bureaucrats and the military 
show no desire to stop the war and admit no dis- 
couragement we may safely assume that all speculation 
as to terms of peace is purely futile. What has hap- 
pened to Russia so far is really only what happened to 
ourselves in the earlier stages of the Transvaal war. 
Like ourselves they made too light of their enemy, 
their arrangements were grossly defeetive as were our 
own, and they now find themselves faced with the 
necessity of making efforts which they did not antici- 
pate at first. Except in the matter of numbers of killed 
and wounded Russian defeats have not been more 
decisive than our own and their resources, so far as 
men go, are almost inexhaustible. The Siberian rail- 
way is working better than was anticipated even by 
its best friends and its usefulness is to be greatly 


developed by the creation of a double line. 
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It is quite clear that the Russian authorities entirely 
misjudged the original position and anticipated a mere 
military promenade and it is equally clear that they are | 
now making preparations for a prolonged struggle. 
The Finance Minister is negotiating a new loan which | 
he will obtain, for Russia has never repudiated her 
debts, and there is no evidence forthcoming of those 
internal troubles which some of our newspapers are 
always anticipating with so little concrete result. The 
comments of the American Minister in S. Petersburg re- 
corded in the ‘‘ Times” the other day are probably far 
nearer the truth than the eager anticipation of revolu- 
tion paraded by the anti-Russian press. A vast empire 
cannot be revolutionised by isolated bodies, unless 
they have overwhelming popular support. The great 
majority of the Russian population is still unswerving 
in devotion to the throne and the empire; and the 
protagonists of the revolutionary propaganda are people 
who have no sort of control over the forces that in 
Russia make wars and peace. The observations of the 
correspondent of the ‘‘Temps”, which appeared in 
September, though doubtless accurate enough so far as 
they went, only showed that business men disliked the 
war, as we have admitted. Until that dislike becomes 
so pronounced and so generally diffused as to affect the 
heads of the States it may be safely assumed that 
internal pressure in Russia will not bring the war to 
.a close. 

Can it be said then that the military situation is such 
that her enemy can compel Russia to accept a peace 
dictated at the sword’s point? We cannot see any 
good reason for believing it. In the first place, though 
the Russian forces have been driven back they have 
not been rendered useless as a fighting force. They 
have had no Austerlitz or Sédan, and there is nothing 
in the military situation which might not be retrieved 
with several months’ hard work, which is little enough to 
a country prepared to give to it years. Russia is never 
in a hurry, and her worst enemies have never accused 
her of lack of tenacity. Her reserves in men are hardly 
tapped, and numbers must count even in modern war- 
fare, other things being fairly even. We should never 
have beaten the Boers had we not overwhelmed them 
with numbers after nearly three years’ fighting. As for 
generalship at all events the Japanese have not shown 


-any such startling superiority as appeared on the German 


side in 1866 and 1870. 

Surely then an impartial survey of all sides of the 
problem does not give any valid ground for holding 
that Russia is either bound or prepared to make peace. 
Steps therefore that have been attributed to President 
Roosevelt in the direction of possible intervention, how- 
ever tentative, would be simply incredible did we not 
remember that the Presidential election takes place next 
month. The wisdom or folly of any act of an American 
President during the months immediately preceding an 
election must be gauged by its effect at home, and it 
may well be worth his while to pose as a man who 
would have mediated if he could. To judge from the 
remarks of his own ambassador, alluded to above, he was 
well aware beforehand of the certain futility of his pro- 
ceedings. We cannot believe that any European Govern- 
ment will be so foolish as to incur a rebuff by similar 
action, but public opinion would undoubtedly welcome 
successful intervention and to such pressure popular 
government is naturally liable. For this reason alone it 
is desirable that outsiders should appreciate the Russian 
view as accurately as they can. 


THE ISSUE IN CANADA. 


1? is significant that the Canadian elections are being 
fought wholly on issues much broader than are 
contained in that ill-used attribute colonial : first on the 
question of preferential tariffs, and secondly on the 
question, which cannot be dissociated from tariff possi- 
bilities, of railway extension in the North-West Terri- 
tories. Canada is asked to choose between Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier who supports preferential tariffs—during the 
campaign—Government advances for the construction 
of the new railway and private control after construc- 
tion; and Mr. R. L. Borden the Conservative leader 
who promises a scheme of adequate protection to , 


Canadian manufactures, full preference to Great Britain, 
and Government control of the railway line to be 
built with public money. There can be little doubt 
in the mind of any close student of Canadian affairs 
as to which side merits patriotic encouragement. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has had eight years of Premiership. 
He has disappointed hopes and generated suspicions 
not to be dispelled by a political speech or two. His 
support of the Alaskan Boundary Commission until 
the verdict was given against Canada, when he turned 
round and said that treaty independence was indispens- 
able to the proper safeguarding of the interests of 
the Dominion ; his desire to extend preferential treat- 
ment to other countries besides Great Britain and his 
varied proclamations coupling assurances of disinte- 
restedness with suggestions of commercial bargaining ; 
his references to Lord Dundonald as a foreigner and 
a stranger and his endorsement of the measure for 
preventing the Canadian Militia from serving outside 
the Dominion, these and many other sentiments are 
at best an ideal way of dissembling his love for the 
empire. Sir Wilfrid Laurier compels us to suspect 
that he assumes the higher patriotism only when public 
opinion declares itself beyond the chance of misinterpre- 
tation. He sent Canadian troops to South Africa when 
the public practically forced his hand; he agrees to 
British preference in the Canadian market only because 
the Canadians are not prepared to set the door ajar for 
the benefit of the United States and Germany. He 
tries to be loyal at once to the club which decorated 
him with its golden medal and the empire whose gene- 
rous policy, frequently acknowledged by him, pro- 
vided his opportunity for political ascendency in a 
British state. Cobdenism and imperialism are incom- 
patible, and it has not always been with a good grace 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has recognised the empire’s 
superior claim. 

Mr. Borden is somewhat of a dark horse no doubt. 
The precise lines on which his policy would be embodied 
cannot be known till he is in a position to give legislative 
effect toit. But at any rate he goes to the country with 
a clean record. Corruption, unfortunately, is seldom far 
removed from the ranks of professional politicians ; 
votes are secured by methods distinguishable only in 
form from the illicit commissions of the ordinary trader 
anxious to secure preferment for his own firm. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues have been not a 
little American in their dealings and reluctance to rise 
above party considerations. Partisanship brought 
about the Dundonald trouble; to political inter- 
ference in the discharge of his judicial functions 
Captain R. Salmon, the Wreck Commissioner who 
has lately resigned, attributes his quarrel with the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries; and now comes 
the withdrawal of Mr. Blair, sometime Minister for 
Railways, from the chairmanship of the Railway Com- 
mission, some say in order to take up an important 
legal appointment, others by way of protest against the 
Government’s trans-continental railway policy. _What- 
ever the reason of Mr. Blair’s resignation, it is certain 
that the whole Dominion is agitated by the revelations 
in the Conservative press of the true inwardness of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s railway schemes. The new line to 
the North-West will open up territory which produced 
75,000,000 dollars’ worth of wheat this year, though as 
Sir George Drummond has pointed out only 2 per cent. 
of the belt capable of growing wheat has So far been 
tapped. Itis perhaps not going too far to say that 
since the Canadian Pacific was built no line of greater 
importance to the future cf Canada and, if properly 
utilised, of the empire has been started. The country 
has to find the money, and Mr. Borden’s view is that 
the extension ought to be under Government control, 
especially in the matter of tariffs. Private control 
might for its own purposes neutralise for the Dominion 
which is financing it the whole advantage of the open- 
ing up of the North-West. Why is the Government 
prepared to hand over the line? The answer of the 
Opposition is that, under a system which Mr. Borden 
has neatly described as “ railway ownership of Govern- 
ment,’ ’ SirWilfrid Laurier has made arrangements for the 
carrying of the railway through part of the province of 
Quebec. The section, it is contended, will be valueless 
to the Dominion as a whole and is to be built in order 
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to ensure “a solid Quebec ” for the Laurier Ministry. 
It will be made by the contractors as consideration for 
the control of the North-Western Extension. If this 
be true it is difficult to characterise the scheme in 
polite terms : and the sooner the electors give the other 
side the chance of introducing cleaner methods the 
better for the political life of Canada. 

Questions of corruption apart, there is one to our 
mind overwhelming reason why Mr. Borden's policy of 
keeping the North-West line in the hands of the Govern- 
ment should prevail. If Canada is not capable of 
becoming the granary of the empire, the chances of an 
effective preferential tariff system will be seriously 
lessened. The Dominion Government should be in a 
position, without consideration of private interests, to 
make arrangements for the transport from the Pacific 
provinces to the Atlantic of the wheat supply which 
alone can deprive the dear food bogey of its terrors for 
the timid Briton who, while dissatisfied with our present 
system, is yet afraid of change. In other words it is of 
both imperial and domestic importance that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier should not be allowed to complete his railway 
bargain. In this, as in other directions, the Premier 
we believe is out of touch with the business instincts 
of the Canadian people. The Canadian manufacturers, 
in defiance of Radical predictions at home, have declared 
in favour of the preference policy, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has now been driven to assert that Canada is 
waiting for Great Britain to move before taking further 
action on her part. He showed no desire to wait for 
such a move in 1896-7. As amatter of fact the Canadian 
preferential tariff was not a businesslike arrangement, 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier is beginning to learn that the 
Canadians realise its deficiencies. Mr. Borden at the head 
of the Government, aided by such men as Sir George 
Drummond, would address himself immediately to the 
task of devising a tariff which would better serve the ends 
of all concerned. Except in so far as it stemmed a fall 
preference has not done the good expected of it, and that 
mainly because it was a frank attempt to serve the cosmo- 
politan cause of free trade. In aspeech delivered some 
two months ago Sir George Drummond explained that 
the arrangement had not achieved more because so 
many of the things Great Britain could supply are on 
the Canadian free list—free that is to the United States 
and Germany not less than to Great Britain. Sir 
George says that on many lines of goods a better 
devised tariff would have the effect of encouraging 
Canadian manufactures whilst diverting surplus orders 
to Great Britain. That presumably is a hint of the 
direction which Mr. Borden would take in dealing with 
the tariff question, and if carefully carried out the reform 
might soon be an object lesson, even to the dullest, in 
the mutual advantage of preferential tariffs. 


LE BLOC S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE. 
HE dulness which has marked the reassembling of 
the Chambers cannot rightly be attributed to the 
prospect which lies before them. Frenchmen in general 
take so little interest in their parliamentary representa- 


tives that there is no opening in their newspapers for | 


that kind of picturesque reporting which reappears 
in Our Own journals at the beginning of each session, 


whereby we learn how Mr. A. rose at two in the morn- 


ing and Mr. B. returned looking bronzed after his trip 
abroad. Even the spurious kind of political excitement 


which was formerly to be found in the prospect of a | 


change of Ministry, never far removed, has been taken 
away by the formation of the Bloc, nor has a coherent 
Opposition animated by common views on general 
politics been formed to resist the campaign of its ad- 
versaries. 

Supporters of the parliamentary Republic would 
have us believe that Frenchmen have at last discovered 
the secret of parliamentary government. But the 
assertion only tends to show how far removed are 
the majority of French politicians from grasping the 
fundamental facts on which a true Cabinet system 
rests. The existing Government in France is not a 
Cabinet originating measures and guiding the policy 
of a great party. It is simply a committee so put 
together as to appease a mass of heterogeneous sup- 


porters. In order to ensure the continuance of that 
support it accepts measures drawn up for it by the 
majority. It has no will or spirit of its own and 
it uses the various and ample means with which 
its position furnishes it to buy the acquiescence of 
the electorate. M. Combes’ own existence as Prime 
Minister is evidence enough of the gulf which sepa- 
rates the French Ministry from one which is the 
outcome of true Cabinet government. Before his 
promotion to his present position he was a man 
of no particular distinction, certainly not such as 
' to justify his selection to form a Cabinet. When- 
_ ever his post becomes untenable he will return to an 
obscurity whence by all parliamentary tradition he 
should never have emerged. M. Combes may well be 
upset without any change of policy following, and that 
contingency is by no means improbable. His successor, 
whether M. Bourgeois or another matters little, will be 
equally the slave of the Bloc and will owe his appoint- 
ment to his subservience. We cannot profess any 
belief that the policy of separating Church and State 
will meet with serious opposition or will fail in its 
purpose. The only question on which differences may 
arise will be as to the greater or less stringency of the 
provisions of the Bill for effecting it. The Government 
may offend its more moderate supporters if it does not 
| leave the occupation of the churches permanently in the 
hands of the Catholics, but there is no valid reason for 
believing that the Bloc will break up over details ; and in 
our opinion the Concordat is doomed. Under the kind 
of government with which France is afflicted at present 
we feel sure that it is the best solution for the Church 
itself. It cannot be for the good of the Catholic faith 
that the appointment of its highest functionaries should 
be in the hands of men who are acknowledged secu- 
larists if not atheists. It is indeed frankly an absurdity 
that the control of the relations between Church and State 
_ should rest with a Minister whose boast it was at 
Auxerre, where he last developed the policy of his 
Ministry, that the Cabinet aimed ‘‘ at the complete 
secularisation of society”. The difficulty of funds will 
of course have to be met, but we do not think so badly 
of French Catholics as to believe that that will! prove 
serious. There should be ample compensation in the 
increased spirituality of the Church in France. It is 
but too well known by all who have followed the matter 
that the Bishops appointed by the State have been as a 
rule only too subservient to the secular power. It 
must be remembered that the vast majority of French 
priests have no security of tenure and are liable to 
removal at any moment at the caprice of their diocesan. 
This power has often been exercised by time-serving dio- 
cesans for political reasons at the direction of the Préfet. 
_ The Republic has endeavoured and often with success 
to make use of the bishops as a spiritual police force 
entirely in the spirit in which Napoleon originally made 
the Concordat. The result may be seen in the 
league for mutual protection which has been formed 
by many of the lower clergy and the consequent 
appeals and counter-appeals to Rome that have 
been a source of constant embarrassment to the papal 
courts. The Government doubtless hoped at one time to 
encourage the growth of a strong Gallican spirit which 
might have led to a breach between the Papacy and 
| the French Church and at the same time have left itself 
in possession of the powerful lever furnished by the 
appointment of the nation’s spiritual guides. But the 
submission of the incriminated bishops quickly dissipated 
that dream, if M. Combes had not already learned that 
the French peasant could not understand a Church 
without a Pope. 

Even then if M. Combes were to disappear the policy 
which he represents unfortunately will not. The Govern- 
ment of France is in the hands of men who are the lineal 
political descendants of the Jacobins. They h&ve all the 
perverse determination of their predecessors in carrying 
out certain hide-bound formule to their logical conclu- 
sion and the same ruthless lack of scruple in the means 
they employ. But they owe their retention of power not 
to the catchpenny phrases of the Revolutionary epoch, 
which no longer deceive anyone, though they still form 
the stereotyped electioneering cries. Unlike the original 
| Jacobins the party of M. Combes will have no warlike 
| adventures abroad. They are sufficiently clever to see 
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that the France of to-day has become the nation of 
*‘peace at any price”. As a.writer in the ‘* Daily 


News” points out, this is ‘‘the pivot” of the French 
workman's ideas on politics. But he is wrong 


if he thinks this view is confined to workmen and 
peasants. It largely permeates the middle-class as well, 
as anyone knows who has conversed at large with com- 
mercial Frenchmen. 


tect the Eastern Christians. That attitude has been 
endorsed by his followers and acquiesced in by the 
country. Europe can therefore form an estimate of the 
change in the conception of her international position 
which has come about in France. 

Such a declaration can hardly have been agreeable to 
M. Delcassé, and we naturally inquire what he is still 
doing in that galley, but he may well believe he serves 
his country best by remaining in the Ministry. His 
masterly diplomacy alone has left France something 
which she car plausibly oppose to the growing con- 
viction of other nations that her days as one of the 
arbiters of the world’s destiny are numbered. 


THE SOCIETY PROFESSIONAL MAN. 


ID we or did we not in a sketch entitled ‘A 
Fashionable Doctor”, 

in this Review, describe a chimera, a creature of an 
unlawful imagination, or a personage actually existent 
in the profession of medicine ? 


course quite sure that the portrait was not imaginary 


because it was drawn from life and recorded a personal 
experience. Moreover it appears from the marked 
attention it has received from the press and from letters 
sent to us that there are a good number of people who 
recognise in it something very much agreeing with 
their own experience. In the authoritative columns of 
the ‘*‘ Lancet”, where our sketch and the inferences we 
drew from it have been discussed, we should have ex- 
pected to read either an admission or a denial, but 
there is neither one nor the other. Without denying 


M. Combes has gone so far as | 


to speak contemptuously of the French claims to pro- | : 
themselves into the favour of those who can be useful 


which recently appeared | 


We ourselves are of | 
_ status of the profession. 


that there is such a class it seems to relegate the © 
ences have been in the ascendent and not their pro- 


fashionable doctor to the region of the ‘ popular 
fancy”. That is a characteristic attitude of reserve 
in papers representative of professions. It is always 


elsewhere that you must look for adverse criticism of | 


professional types which are objectionable to the public ; 
and in these papers themselves the admission of their 
existence is never made until professional complacency 
is broken down from the outside. In other learned 
professions, as well as the medical, we might have found 
examples of the incompatibility with their highest aims 
of that state of mind and manner of life which are 
exhibited in the fashionable doctor. The other two 
learned professions, the Church and the law, are as 
infested by men who deliberately aim at professional 
advancement through social intrigue as is medicine. If 
a clergyman or a barrister uses similar arts to that of 
the fashionable doctor he may attain his object, but it is 
at the cost of the contempt which everybody instinc- 
tively feels for him. It should be taken as a proof 
of the extremely high opinion held of the vocation of 
medicine that it is judged by the loftiest standards 


| 


applicable to men whose function it is to act as our | 


intimate advisers and guides on the gravest occasions 
of our lives. Our butcher, our baker, our grocer or 
our tailor we criticise from the point of view of their 
goods. It is sufficient if the goods are honest ; and we 
test them without reference to the man’s essential 
character. 


whole object be to do that, it is no offence tous. But 


Let him make money by them and let his | 


we cannot regard the clergyman, the doctor or the — 


lawyer with such detachment. 

Suppose on some occasion of mental or spiritual 
distress we had attended by appointment on a clergy- 
man, as the patient in our article is described attend- 
ing the doctor, and found the scene such as is there 
described. What a milieu for the pouring out of 
troubles and the administering of consolation! 
would not feel that here is an incongruity that is re- 
pellent? To what degree it is less repellent in the | 


‘case of the doctor must depend on the relative estima- 


tion in which we hold the two professions. Doctors do 


not err in asserting for their calling a high degree of | 


Who | 


sanctity since its operations are, as the ‘‘ Lancet ” says, 
not merely on a physical but also on a spiritual plane. 
Not only was the claim admitted in our sketch, but it 
was the basis of the aversion aroused by the experience 


_ there described. We did not say that a fashionable 


doctor might not be a man of great ability in the 
branch of the art he practises. There are Dr. Firmins, 
who acquire a particular kind of skill, with a wily eye 
to the superior chances it gives them for insinuating 


to them in becoming fashionable. From time to time 
we recognise in the streets the father of Thackeray's 
‘* Philip”. ‘‘Dr. Firmin has careered through the 
town standing by sick beds with his sweet sad smile, 
fondled and blessed by tender mothers who hail him as 
the saviour of their children, touching ladies’ pulses with 
a hand as delicate as their own, patting little fresh 
cheeks with courtly kindness—little cheeks that owe 
their roses to his marvellous skill: after he has soothed 
and comforted my Lady, shaken hands with my Lord, 
looked in at the club, and exchanged courtly salutations 
with brother bigwigs, and driven away in the hand- 
some carriage with the noble horses—admired and 
respecting, respectful, saluted, saluting—so that every 
man says ‘ Excellent man, Firmin. Excellent doctor, ex- 
cellent man. Safe man. Sound man. Manof good family. 
Married a rich wife. Lucky man’.” What proportion this 
class of doctor bears to the number of those who attain 
reputation without such arts as these we do not know. 
They are probably increasing with the rise in social 
That is to be expected ; and 
it has special temptations. Quackery is found in all 
but it is from medicine that the term came. The art of 
social success has always been largely one of the clever 
manipulation of influential women: and that is a field 
where the doctor has many opportunities. Mr. Collins 
in ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice” may stand for the clergyman 
type. Through women in the first place a Marlborough 
obtains promotion. He is the type of the soldier courtier 
of women and is said to have followers of his methods 
if they have not his genius. Judges on the Bench 
could be named at whose advancement feminine influ- 


fessional abilities and eminence. 

With regard to them all it is true to say, as the 
**Lancet”’ does, in trying to pooh-pooh out of existence 
the fashionable doctor, that men whose value depends 
largely on their savoir-faire as men of the world can- 
not be recluses. That must be admitted: but it is a 
matter of degree ; and the limit depends on the impres- 
sion made on public opinion. Beyond a certain point, 
fixed by a sense of propriety which depends on the view 
taken of the solemnity of the particular profession, it is 
detrimental to a man’s influence. We have known a 
clergyman, a baronet, who was desired by his bishop to 
put down his carriage and pair and he did so. He 
might have argued that as a means of social communi- 
cation the carriage was as useful as it was dignified. 
It enabled him to increase his knowledge of the world 
and prevented him from being cut off ‘‘ from a vast 
and most important field of knowledge and observa- 
tion”. But he complied with a disinterested opinion 
which was founded on a sounder view as to the essen- 
tial character of a clergyman’s office. It is certainly 
true that nothing would diminish the moral and spiritual 
influence of the clergy more than an undue striving 
after show in society for the sake of professional ad- 
vancement or after professional advancement for the sake 
of social prestige. The domestic scale of living of the 
clergyman is severely watched and criticised, often 
foolishly and ignorantly it may be but still with a sub- 
stantial meaning at the bottom of it. If the medical 
profession claims, as in fact it does, to be one whose 
grand distinction is the greater elements of benevolence 
and unselfishness which enter into it, then the habits 
and modes of living of doctors will certainly be judged 
very much as those of clergymen are judged. 

In one particular the conditions under which doctors 
exercise their profession are so like that of clergymen 


| that it is worth noting as an illustration of the tendency 


to regard a somewhat ascetic mode of life as the most 
appropriate to both. The house both of a doctor and 


| a clergyman is the resort of those who seek their 


advice and assistance at times when they are in great 
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distress of body or mind or of both. In other pro- 
fessions those who consult the practitioners attend 
not at their homes but at their separate business 
premises. There is not, therefore, that painful and 
depressing sense of contrast between suffering and 
sorrow, and worldliness and frivolity, which affected the 
feelings of the visitor to the fashionable doctor of our 
sketch. The lawyer's business does not present the 
contrast so forcibly ; nor does the lawyer profess pro- 
fessionally much unworldliness. But in his case also 
there are times when a too evident pursuit of pleasure 
may be a painful shock to those who know that he 
has been closely associated with the suffering and 
miseries of clients whose interests have been in his 
hands. If a fashionable counsel is seen in huge 
enjoyment of a screaming farce on the evening of the 
day when his client commits suicide, we cannot get over 
the feeling that he has done something derogatory 
to his profession when we remember that it was he 
who pleaded apparently so passionately for his honour. 
Whether the sense of incongruity is intellectual or 
zesthetic it is there; and too frequent impressions of it 
will have a permanent effect on our opinions of the pro- 
fession which gives occasion to them. Probably it is as 
much esthetic, of feeling, as of thought. When we 
had no fashionable actors, in the sense that is in which 
we use the word of doctors, it was thought that their 
obscurity helped their artistic personation before the 
footlights. And now when actors are more ambitious 
of social distincticn we are to believe the theatre is at 
its worst. The standard of living is not to be defined 
dogmatically for any profession ; but the higher its aims 
are supposed to be the more necessary it is that it 
should present few such violent antitheses as that of the 
fashionable doctor. 


FIGURES OF THE FISCAL QUESTION.—\V. 


Kae manner in which the working population is 
distributed and the tendencies towards change 
which were manifesting themselves both in the United 
Kingdom and the United States were the subjects 
dealt with in the last article. It is desirable now to 
follow up this discussion with figures relating to 
Germany and France. The difficulties of obtaining 
comparative figures are considerable ; firstly, in con- 
sequence of the wide difference in the dates when the 
respective industrial censuses were taken, and secondly 
because of the differences in the ‘‘ occupations” classi- 
fication. These differences manifest themselves not 
only as between the countries, but also as to the dates. 
Generally the returns are growing fuller and more de- 
tailed, but though these denote greater accuracy in the 
absolute figures and are individually more valuable 
they present nearly insuperable obstacies to the student 
of comparative statistics. Bearing in mind the caution 
given in the last article against using the absolute 
figures in the various industrial groups in different 
countries, it is possible to extract much information 
bearing on the points under discussion, more particularly 
on the tendencies existing in different countries to the 
greater or less growth of manufacturing industries. 

We take first the case of Germany. In that country 
there have been two industrial censuses in recent years. 
The first took place in 1882, the second in 1895. The 
results are summarised in the following table in which 
the numbers returned as occupied in each of the main 
groups of industries are given absolutely as well as in 
proportion to each thousand of the population aged 10 
and over. 

Numbers, and proportions per 1,000 of the population aged 10 and 

over, in Germany engaged in the following occupations. 


Proportion per 1,000 
of population aged 
10 and over,* 


Numbers (in 
thousands). 


1882. 1895. 1882. 1895. 

Agriculture ... aoe --- 8,236 8,293 ... 240 211 

Commerce and Transport ... 1,570 2,339 .-- 46 59 
Domestic (non-resident and 

Public Service and Liberal 

Professions 1032 1406 .. 


In the thirteen years which elapsed between the two 
censuses the numbers engaged in agriculture diminished 


considerably, the fall amounting to about 29 per 1,000. 
On the other hand, ‘‘ Industry ” together with ‘*‘ Trans- 
port and Commerce” now account for 270 per 1,000, 
an increase amounting to 38 per 1,000, much more than 
sufficient to counterbalance the loss in the agricultural 
group. The numbers engaged in the public service 
(including army, navy and civil service) and the liberal 
professions have increased from 30 to 36 per 1,000 of 
the population aged 10 and over. These changes are 
all the more significant when it is remembered that in 
the interval from 1882 to 1895 the population increased 
from 45} millions to 513} millions, an increase of about 
16 per cent. 

In the case of France, the only returns available are 
those of the industrial censuses of 1866 and 1896. The 
results, as in the case of Germany, are presented in the 
following table : 


Numbers, and proportions of the population aged 10 and over, 
in France engaged in the following occupations. 


Proportions per 1,000 


Numbers 

Gin thousands). | 
1366. 1296. 1866. 1806. 
Agriculture ... 6,195 8,421 ... 206 265 
Industry 4,716 6,373... 157 201 
Commerce... 573 917... 19 29 
Professional ... 914 1,405 ... 30 44 
Domestic Service... «+ 2,204 863... 66 27 

Total following definite occu- 
pations ... 15,143 18,449 ... §03 581 


Here we have the first instance in which the propor- 
tions of the population engaged in agricultural pursuits 
have increased in recent years. This increase has been 
fairly considerable and has risen from 206 to 265 or by 
59 per 1,000. Inall there are now nearly 2} millions more 
persons engaged in agriculture than there were thirty 
years ago. This is no doubt largely due to the system 
of peasant proprietorship prevalent in that country. 
It was estimated some few years ago that three-quarters 
of the agricultural population of France cultivate farms 
not exceeding twenty acres. It is surprising that in 
these circumstances the groups included under the heads 
‘* Industry” and ‘*‘ Commerce”, show a similar decided 
increase, in amount nearly equal to that of agriculture. 
In the following table an attempt is made to present 
the results for the four countries which have been exam- 
ined in a form which will admit of a useful comparison 
being made. For this purpose the average percentage 
change in each decade in the proportions per 1,000 
persons aged Io years and over engaged in the different. 

occupation groups is given. 
United United 


Kingdom. States. Germany. France. 


Agriculture - 7 -§ + 
Industry ... we + 4 +10 +11 +9 
Commerce and Transport +15 +31 +22 +16 


The method of drawing up this table is the one whicf 
we consider best adapted to our purpose. It enables us 
to see at a glance the rate at which any given industri al 
group is decaying or increasing in importance. The 
figures are corrected throughout so as to apply to 
periods of equal duration—in this case, ten years. 
They should be read somewhat as follows. The pro- 
portion of the population (not the absolute numbers) 
engaged in agriculture is diminishing at the average 
rate of 15 per cent. in ten years in the United Kingdom, 
as against 7 and 8 per cent. respectively in the United 
States and Germany, and an increase in France 
amounting to g per cent. These figures are the more 
significant since any questions of the sizes of populations. 
of the various countries, and their rates of growth, have 
by this mode of examination been eliminated. The pro- 
portions of the population engaged in industry—mainly 
manufacturing and mechanical—are increasing every- 
where. In the United Kingdom, the increase amounts 
to about 4 per cent. in ten years, in the United States. 
by 10 per cent., in Germany by 11 per cent., and in 
France by g per cent. Similarly, the proportions. 
engaged in commerce and transport have increased 
everywhere, and in each case more rapidly than in this 
country. 

The general character of the changes which are taking 
place in the principal countries of the world now 
emerges very clearly from the obscurity of the figures 
which enveloped them. Everywhere there is enormous. 
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change going on in the character and extent of the 
staple industries. The importance of the agricultural 
industry is diminishing in the different countries, with 
the exception of France. The importance of the manu- 
facturing industries is increasing everywhere. The 


ing decreased death-rates has also been misunderstood. 
In so far as this fact indicates the probability of a smaller 
amount of sickness and the certainty of a less expendi- 


' ture on the disposal of the dead, it could not be left out 


world is becoming transformed ; industrialism is grow- | 


ing everywhere. The position of this country in the 


metamorphosis is, however, most curious and signifi- | 


cant. Whereas agriculture as a national industry is 


decaying at a greater rate in the United Kingdom than | 


anywhere else, the industrial and distributing groups are 
jointly and severally increasing considerably less rapidly 
here than elsewhere. The proportions engaged in manu- 
facturing industries are for example in France, the 
United States, and Germany, increasing at a rate 
respectively 2}, 24, and 23 times as great as the United 
Kingdom. 

Even when the absolute proportions are compared, 
the results are not more reassuring. In the United 
Kingdom the manufacturing and trade groups are 
increasing at the rate of 18 per 1,000 of the population 
in each ten years, as against an increase amounting to 
26 per 1,000 in the United States. At this rate it is 
clear that in a comparatively few years the United 


of account. 


THE CITY. 


|= business done on the Stock Exchange during 

the past week has been better, both in character 
and in volume, than at any time during the last two 
years. Gilt-edged securities, foreign and American rail- 
ways, South African mining shares, have all been 
bought by investors and speculators of the good class. 
The atmosphere and appearance of ‘‘the street” and 
‘“*the house” have brightened perceptibly with the 
slowly broadening markets. You can see the change 
in the brisk step and alert cheerfulness of the brokers 
and jobbers as they hurry to and fro. The long spell 
of despondency seems broken at last. The place 
of honour in the gradual revival is undoubtedly due to 
Argentine rails, which in the darkest hour of last year 


| gave those who knew an opportunity of reaping a 


| golden harvest. 


States and Germany also will have diverted their | 


energies from agricultural pursuits and will become 
manufacturing units of considerable importance in the 
economic régime of the world. It may be that even in 
the United States—at the present rate of change this 
might easily take place within the next thirty years—the 
tilling of the land and the feeding of cattle will give 
way to the spindle and the loom which are now 
kept running in Europe on their account. If 
the United States should in this manner become 
a self-contained and self-sufficient economic entity, 
supplying, as it can and wishes to do, all her needs 
of manufactures and foodstuffs, we shall be con- 
fronted with an economic situation which is almost 
appalling. The exportation of foodstuffs from America 
determines very largely the extent of our exports of 
manufactures. As soon as the first ceases, the second 
is bound to follow. It is immaterial whether our 
manufactures go to America or China or elsewhere. In 
the end it is no doubt perfectly correct to say that the 
amount of our exports is determined by our imports 
and is accepted ultimately in payment for them. The 
loss of the American market for the purchase by us 
of corn and meat cannot be regarded with equanimity. 
It would mean for us that we must return to the land, 
but at what cost? The immense capital invested in 
industrial concerns will be lost; while new capital 
would be urgently required for investment on the land. 
The skill of our workmen, acquired through many 
generations, and which constitutes the most valuable 


had a big rise. 


But Argentines have had their boom, 
and Buenos Ayres and Pacifics at 123 and Rosarios at 
97 have pretty nearly reached their right level, though 
only on Thursday Cordoba and Rosario preference 
Bahia Blanca Preferred is one of the 
few stocks in this market which are still cheap. During 
the past two accounts the floor has been taken by 
Yankees. Steel Preferred have risen 20 points, and 
are naturally being sold largely by those who 
bought them in the ’fifties and sixties. For the present 
we should say these shares have gone high enough, 


' though Steel Ordinaries, as a mere speculation, may be 


' against the American market. 


fessionals’, &c. 


vested interest which this country can possess, will be | 


of no avail. It will utterly and completely disappear. 
Dr. E. Cannan, Lecturer in Economic Theory at the 
London School of Economics, has written to us on the 
subject of the second article of the series, and in the 
course of his letter says that ‘“‘In the last paragraph 
the writer appears to have confused annual income 
with the total income of a lifetime. If you have the 
number of producers and the annual income which they 


worth trying: they have paid 4 per cent. before, and 
may do so again: at 22 they cannot be dear, for they 
carry votes. Southern Pacifics have risen in the last 
month from 57 to 63, and in our opinion will on their 
merits go much higher. The railway is known to be 
earning 7 per cent. after paying its obligations, and 
sooner or later the directors must distribute a dividend 
of 4 or 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, which 
would send them to their old price of 86, if not 
to par. Before leaving the American market we cannot 
help once more deprecating the addle-pated prejudice 
of the London financial editors and correspondents 
Ever since we can 
remember, the financial part of the London press has 
been ‘‘agin Americans”; and every time there is a 
rise, these very ill-informed gentry hysterically implore 
their public not to touch the American market, which 
is ‘‘artificially inflated” and ‘‘ manipulated by pro- 
&c. We really think these de- 
nunciatory phrases must be kept set up in type 
for the ordinary financial article. This was what 
they all did at the beginning of the great move- 


. ment in 1902, which was a genuine upheaval of values : 


produce, it is surely most fallacious to say they produce | 


less per annum than you admit they do produce, simply 
because they are going to live longer and produce that 
amount for more years. The further proposed deduc- 
tion on account of the decreased death-rate seems like 
counting a second time what ought not to be counted at 
all”. Dr. Cannan appears to have missed the point of 
the argument. It is not contended that the income per 
head has diminished—this was expressly admitted in 
the first article—but that the increased working effi- 
ciency of labour which has followed from the improve- 
ment in sanitation &c. has not been generally sufficiently 
taken into account. If we understand Dr. Cannan aright, 
he appears ready to admit that the life-capital has in- 


creased and with it its economic equivalent, whatever its | 


amount may be. Does he suggest that in spite of this 
increase there has been no change in the rate of return, 
i.e. in the annualincome? The object of the article was 
to prove that the increase of wealth, as well as income, 
per head of the population was nearly wholly accounted 


this is what they always have done, are doing now, and 
always will do, with the result that the British public 
never gets into the American market until a flood is 
turning into an ebb-tide. The centre of information 
about Yankees is naturally in New York, not in London. 
And our financial pressmen either will not take the 
trouble to ascertain the facts, or they have not the 
means of knowing. So they keep on screeching, until 
at last, of course, in the efflux of time prices fall, when 
they say ‘‘I told youso”. At present the appearance 
of the American market is hard and healthy, but it is 
not so much a general upheaval as a market of 
specialities, such as Southern Pacifics, Eries, Denvers, 
Missouris, Ontarios, Chesapeakes and Norfolks. 

In the Kaffir market the most remarkable feature is 
the scarcity of stock in the hands of the dealers. 
People with money to invest are beginning to buy the 
dividend-payers, and strange as it may sound it is not 
always easy to satisfy their demands. This of course 
means that when the smaller and more numerous buyers 
appear upon the scene there will be a sharp rise, 
because brokers and jobbers will be racing one another 
to the various ‘‘ shops”, who will then, as usual, be 
able to make what prices they like. Costa Rica rails 
are being “ tipped” on a reported amalgamation of the 


for by increased duration of life. The argument respect- ‘ line with its American rival: and Peruvian Corporation 
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shares, preferred and ordinary, have been run up on 
anticipation of a substantial dividend on the former. 
In both these cases there is nothing but rumour to 
justify the bull movement. 


INSURANCE. 
ScotrtisH Wipows’. EDINBURGH. 


WE are seldom likely to obtain a trustworthy 

opinion as to the success or failure of a Life 
assurance company unless we recognise in fact, if not 
in words, the personal influence by which it is con- 
trolled. There are several cases in which a Life office 
has been made great by the efforts of one man, and if 
his work has been wholly successful it has resulted in 
establishing a course of conduct which becomes a tra- 
dition and which relatively inferior men are able to 
continue. Perhaps personal influence counts for more 
among the Scottish companies than it does in the 
majority of English offices, and it is certainly very 
conspicuous in the case of the two companies with 
whose reports we are dealing. 

In tracing the history of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
the same names are met with generation after genera- 
tion and the directors in every case seem to inherit the 
well-founded conviction that the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
is ‘**the most stable, the most successful and the most 
august and impressive of Life assurance societies’. In 
adopting these words from the Chairman’s speech we 
are guilty of no exaggeration : not only is it the largest 
insurance society in Scotland but it has maintained a 
high rate of bonus unaltered for twenty-eight years, and 
only varying by one penny per cent. per annum from 
the average rate declared for the past seventy years. 
An analysis of the accounts shows that there is every 
probability that future bonuses will be maintained at 
the same rate. Theexpenditurelast vear wasg’6 per cent. 
of the premium income, which is about two-thirds of the 
average expense rate of British companies. Since the 
expenditure provided for is 23°6 per cent. of the premium 
income, there is the very large balance of 14 per cent. 
of the premiums as a contribution to surplus. The rate 
of interest earned upon the funds was higher than for 
some years past and provides a further contribution to 
surplus of nearly 15s. per cent. per annum of the funds. 
The number of deaths experienced during the year was 
28 per cent. less than the number to be expected accord- 
ing to the mortality tables employed, and this is a 
further substantial cause of the large bonuses which 
the society has declared in the past and is certain to 
distribute in the future. We feel however that it is 
almost superfluous to explain the merits of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund. It has long been known as the type 
of all that is best in British Life assurance and during 
the long tenure of office by its present manager it has 
attained a position even more prosperous than it 
occupied in the past. 

Personal considerations are also necessary for a right 
appreciation of the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company. 
The influence of an energetic manager is felt in every 
feature of a company’s business, and one illustration of 
this is found in the fact that the new investments made 
by the company last year yield 3s. per cent. per annum 
more than the previously existing investments of the 
company. We have seen something of the way in 
which these investments are made, of the security which 
is insisted upon and obtained, and of the success 
with which a little is gained here and a little there 
until several thousands a year are added to the 
profits of the office. The extension of the business 
is also making satisfactory progress, since although, 
as commonly happens, the first year of a new valua- 
tion period, which 1g03 was, shows a smaller amount 
of new assurances than the last year of the previous 
quinquennium yet the new business was appreciably 
larger than usual. In spite of some exceptional ex- 
penditure the expenses formed a very moderate pro- 
portion of the premium income and fell far short of the 
provision made for this purpose. The rate of interest 
earned was considerably higher than in previous years 
and although the amount paid for death claims was 


larger than usual the number of- deaths was consider- , 


ably below expectation. The Edinburgh is able to 
point to large sources of surplus, to the declaration at 
the last Valuation of a higher rate of bonus than before, 
in spite of the fact that its reserves were increased, and 
it quotes rates of premium which are below the average 
charged by other companies. It has behind it eighty- 
one years of success with prospects of a greater 
measure of prosperity even than before. 


PERFECT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


WE sometimes hear of friends, of lovers, even of 
married people between whom it is said, a ‘* per- 
fect understanding” exists. For them none of the 
strife and bickering, none of the disgusts, displeasures 
and disillusions of ordinary folk. They live, like the 
gods, in the rarefied atmosphere of their high moun- 
tain looking down, it surely must be, with a lofty 
disdain on the quarrelsome pigmies below. Their 
minds are clouded by no shadow of doubt. They gaze 
into each other’s eyes and find perfect satisfaction. Each 
anticipates the want of the other until at last .. . 

But the picture is becoming too fair. We hear 
of such people, but do we ever see them? Are 
they not rather like the people who have seen ghosts 
—friends of our friends? And perhaps it is as well 
that this should be so. Perhaps after all this ‘‘ per- 
fect understanding” for which many people strive and 
strive in vain is only one among the many false ideals 
we set up for ourselves which are valuable only because 
they are unattainable. 

In novels and in plays our interest only begins to be 
awakened when misunderstandings between the hero 
and the heroine creep in. When things go right and 
it dawns upon the hero that he has been making an ass 
of himself, or the heroine realises that her suspicions 
are quite unfounded, then we know that the end is not 
far off. ‘* And they lived happily ever after.” So too 
with the books and plays about married people. We 
could not endure them unless they misunderstood each 
other. Life is not altogether different from plays and 
novels. It is of course terribly deficient in artistic 
form. Its tragedies have a way of culminating in farce 
and its farces in tragedy. But in its’ essential 
interests it is the same. Our misunderstandings 
are the memorable events in our lives. They give 
the necessary spice to existences that would be other- 
wise insipid. It is impossible to feel bored or listless 
when one has on hand a series of promising misunder- 
standings. If we really knew our friends how bored 
we should get with them. How tired we really do 
become of them when we think we know them. It is 
only the unknown quantity or quality in them that 
offers any attraction to our pursuit of their acquaint- 
ance. As soon as we understand, or think we under- 
stand, we feel a sort of contempt for them. There 
can be no use in spending any length of time with a 
person you thoroughly understand. You know, in ad- 
vance, just how such-and-such a situation will appeal 
to him, what he will say or do in given circumstances. 
But the man whom you are not quite sure of—he is 
worth while. He may in an instant flash for you 
quite a new light on the matter. He may bewilder, 
stagger or disgust you, but he does not weary you. 

Women, the wise and charming among them, have 
always understood this. They recognise the power of 
elusiveness. Throughout the ages they have endeavoured 
to shroud themselves in a mystery that should baffle 
the understanding of man. When they have succeeded 
they have been happy. When they have failed, misery 
is their lot. Those who prate much about being 
misunderstood are in reality those who have been found 
out. There is very little that her husband does not 
understand about the ‘‘ misunderstood” wife, and that 
has been the cause of the whole trouble. No happy 
wife is ever understood, and the truest basis for holy 
matrimony is a mutual misunderstanding. If further 
proof be needed of this proposition we may point to 
the fact that itis among those who study mankind most 
and who presumably come nearest to understanding 
human nature that the most wretched and dejected 
people are to be found. Happy is the man who is 


content to misunderstand and to be misunderstood. 
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GLASTONBURY. 


I SAW thee in a dream of years, 
I see thee in a mist of tears, 

Avilion, Island of the Blest ; 

Ah, would that here I had my rest! 


Thy apple-blossoms, balmy bright, 
Were comfort to a sickly sight, 

Too often hurt by inward woe 

And searching things that none may know ; 
To linger on thy haunted knoll 

And hear the sacred legends toll, 
Toll with a faint and phantom chime 
Across the misty meads of Time, 
Would calm the spirit’s tossing sea, 
Lulled as the Lake of Galilee, 

When to the surface of the deep 
Was called the underlying sleep. 


None other way the weary soul 

Shall leave the sound and sight of dole, 
Than here in fancy to refashion 

Far ages of a purer passion 

Than any that now moves the heart 
In camp or council, church or mart : 
To pour again the mystic mere 

Round Arthur's grave ; again to hear 
The monks their solemn psalms intone 
In dim arcades of carven stone ; 

To seek again, ere faith shall fail, 
Achievement of the Holy Grail. 


Such was my vision of the years, . 
Now shadowed by a mist of tears, 
Avilion, Island of the Blest ; 
Ah, would that here I had my rest. 
F. B. MONEyY-COUTTs. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Ts death of Charles Furse is the end of what, in 
his last words, he called a good fight. It was 
‘indeed a gallant one. Caught in his brilliant youth by 
the malady that killed him, and interrupted by it again 
and again in his career, he came out in the intervals as 
undaunted as ever, as eager for big tasks, as ready 
for every call of life, as gay in his challenge to the 
enemy. By a redeeming feature of that malady its 
best victims, destined to burn out early, do burn, and 
with a strong flame; they live habitually with an in- 
tensity that comes to others only in moments of fever 
and exaltation. But Furse, with all this intensity of 
energy, was not febrile in his temper; his nature was 
large, solid and cordial, and shamed the healthy and 
sluggish as much by its heartiness as by its force. His 
appearance in a room meant two things, a genial 
warming and lifting of the whole tide of talk, and for 
anything of wit and pugnacity that might be present 
a call to arms. 

He was generous, unjealous, magnanimous, virtues 
rare even among good artists. Smallness was the 
one thing he could not abide, and this character was 
stamped upon his work. The bigger the scale the 
better he painted, and the measure of his powers was 
best seen in his wall-paintings for Liverpool and the 
heroic portrait of Lord Roberts which was interrupted 
and only finished as a smaller picture. | shall never 
forget how, when he was working on the composition 
of the big project, and it was suggested that the lances 
of his Indian horsemen would come better set at a 
different angle, he rubbed his hands with glee at the 
prospect of obliterating and repainting the whole troop. 
Subjects like that called out his full enthusiasm, stirring 
the campaigner and the sportsman in him. 


It was inevitable that a portrait-painter of his temper 
and powers should be claimed for the Academy, and it 
is possible that with longer life his commanding force 
of character and many gifts besides the specific talent 
would have carried him to the Presidency. When it 
was proposed to the Chantrey Committee and recom- 
mended by them that an Associate should be appointed 
as one of three purchasers, it is probable that Furse’s 
recent election was present in the minds of those con- 
cerned. His appointment to one office or the other 


would have been fortunate for the Academy. The 


number of men who can call their soul their own in 


| such associations is very small, the number of those 


who have the elementary breeding nof to desert their 
opinions and their comrades from timorous policy is not 
very great. The example of how a loyal man behaves 
might have rendered courage more fashionable. 

A thousand thousand slimy things live on—and the 
being in whom life was rich and ardent, filled with the 
prospect of vast labour and delight, is once more cut 
off. His friends hoped that in the camp he had made 
for himself on the hills near Aldershot he was entrenched 
against the enemy for many years; but he could not 
play the part of a Cunctator. D. S. MacCo tt. 


MR. PINERO’S NEW PLAY. 


HERE are many elements of fun in it; but itself 
seems to me far less funny than its reception. 
Fifteen years ago Mr. Pinero fell under the influence of 
Ibsen, and began to take life, and his art, and himself, 
in laudably grim earnest. He grew very keen on 
intellectual ideas and on moral lessons. What might 


| be the exact nature of the intellectual ideas that he 


| the thing had ceased to be novelty. 


expressed, and of the moral lessons that he inculcated, 
was ever a fascinating and insoluble problem for his 
critics, and, doubtless, for himself. For he was not a 
born thinker: his mental processes were vague. Nor 
was he a born preacher: he feared to offend his con- 
gregation beyond a certain point, which was usually 
the point. However, half a loaf is better than no 
bread ; and I regret that the public ceased to support 
Mr. Pinero’s seriously-intended dramaturgy so soon as 
In ‘* A Wife with- 
out a Smile ” Mr. Pinero has evidently tried to give the 
public just the kind of thing which it can enjoy. But— 
such is the slowness of the human mind—a belief is 
always apt to survive the subject of it; and so here are 


| all the critics labouring’ under the firm belief that Mr. 


| Pinero is fundamentally as serious as ever. 


There 
they are all a-scraping and a-scratching with hen-like 
anxiety for that moral lesson and that intellectual idea 
which must surely underlie ‘‘ A Wife without a Smile”. 
How ingenious they are, each with his own conjecture ! 
Mr. Keble Howard leaps into the ‘‘ Daily Mail”’ with a 
joyous cry of ‘I have it!” He tells us that intellectual 
idea is expressed symbolically through the doll that 
appears in the play: the public will not tolerate cha- 
racters of flesh and blood. We hear a faint ‘‘ I ‘ink 
I have it!” from the depths of a very deep shaft sunk 
through the play by Mr. William Archer. It may be that 
Mr. Pinero was satirising ‘‘ latter-day humour-worship 
as a whole”. Where, I wonder, did Mr. Archer dis- 
cover evidences of this new and curious religion ? 
Who are its priests? In what tabernacle are its awful 
rites performed ? Mr. Archer, vouchsafing no answer, 
continues to ply his pick, and presently strikes a reason 
for supposing that he has hewn in vain. “If”, his 
voice is wafted to us, ‘‘if the thought suggested to my 
mind had been present to Mr. Pinero’s, I cannot but 
think he would have treated it on a larger scale. Yet 
what other thought inspired him I fail to divine”’. 
Divine no more, honoured colleague. There is nothing 
to divine. Cease, fellow-courtiers, to dilate on the rare 
tissue of the Emperor’s new clothes. The Emperor has 
nothing on. ‘‘ A Wife without a Smile” is just an un- 
pretentious little farce, with no purpose more recondite 
than the purpose of causing the public to laugh. If it 
had been produced anonymously, Mr. Archer and the 
rest of us would have devoted to it a few lines of kindly 
patronage, prophesying that so soon as the young 
author had got a firmer grip of the technicalities of his 
art, he might be expected to write a really admirable 
farce. 
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So soon as we are past the first act, with its rather 
cumbersome exposition, we find that the play is full of 
fun and ingenuity. True, we are not so much amused 
as we were by Mr. Pinero’s earlier farces. But the 
reason for this change is not any falling off in Mr. 
Pinero’s talent. Mr. Pinero is as when he wrote 
** Dandy Dick ’”—not a whit less mirthful and ingenious. 
It is the times that have changed, and we with them. 
Inevitably, what was fresh and delightful to us fifteen 
years ago is less fresh and delightful now. But fashion, 
evil witch, is not alone to be blamed in the matter. Mr. 
Pinero’s vocabulary comes also to play the deuce. I am 
sorry to return to a theme on which I have so often 
said so much. But Mr. Pinero’s failure to profit by my 
previous exhortations to him compels me to keep 
pegging away. So far from improving himself as a 
writer, he has gone from bad to worse. In ‘‘A Wife 
without a Smile” his deadly passion for long words 
has implected him more awfully than ever. The central 
character is meant to be a dull prig, and it is right that 
he should express himself in a formal manner. But 
there is all the difference between an actual bore and 
the artistic suggestion of a bore. We delight in the 
bore so long as he devastates merely his fellows in 
the play. But he must not push his campaign beyond 
the footlights and devastate ws. That is what Mr. 
Pinero’s bore proceeds to do, very soon after the 
curtain rises, and he gives us no quarter till the cur- 
tain falls on the final act. Never—not even in ‘‘ Letty” 
—has Mr. Pinero contrived such long-winded jour- 
nalese. Nor is the specific bore the sole utterer of it. 
Every character, without exception, has to utter it. 
In a serious play, perhaps, Mr. Pinero’s style is a 
more serious matter. For there it offends us as a 
violation of realism. In farce we do not need that 
the characters shall seem real. Let them be as fan- 
tastic as possible. We welcome any device that leads 
to laughter. But Mr. Pinero’s style leads only to 
yawns—or tears. I implore him, once and for all, to 
clear his mind of the delusion that a dull thing ex- 
pressed at great length becomes amusing, and that 
an amusing thing becomes by the same means more 
so. As a matter of fact, the present play bristles 
with delightful points that are utterly blanketed by the 
awful rigmaroles so dear to Mr. Pinero’s heart. I dare 
say that he, with the best will in the world, would not 
be able to write otherwise than in his present manner. 
But, at least, realising how fatal that manner is to his 
matter, he might engage for a trifling fee someone to 
translate his next MS. into passable English. I enter- 
tain the apprehension that the process in question 
would have the regrettable result of causing an ex- 
cessive curtailment in the duration of the evening's 
entertainment. In other words—un-Pinero-ish words— 
the play might be rather short. But that were a fault 
on the right side—might, I conceive, be classified in 


the category of those defects of which it may with | 


confidence be predicated that they are, in a measure, 
beneficial. 

Mr. Pinero is reputed a fine teacher of the art of 
acting. The mimes who act in his plays must not be 
grudged their gratuitous instruction. They certainly 
deserve some reward for wrestling with Mr. Pinero’s 
prose. Heroically though they wrestle with it, it throws 
them every time. In ‘‘A Wife without a Smile” the 
only mime who never bores us is Mr. Henry Kemble. 
So good is he that he plays everyone else off the 
stage. There is nothing remarkable inthat. It happens 
whenever the old school of acting is matched against 
the new. Do not suppose that the old school excels 
the new merely in the art of declaiming poetry, and 
of producing grandiose effects on the stage. Put 


an old actor into a play of modern life, and his | 
superiority will be just as salient. How easily, and — 


quickly, and quietly, with what blest economy 
of means, he makes his points! In comparison 
with him, what duffers those others seem—working 
so hard, and so obviously, and so incessantly, with so 
slight a result! Mr. Kemble need but raise an eye- 
brow, or a little finger, to be fully eloquent. In the 
moments when there is no need for him to do anything 
on the stage, he does nothing. And yet he is there— 
a presence—far more surely than any of those inde- 


fatigables. Of course, it is not all a question of ! 


technique. Mr. Kemble has a strong personality—w# 
magnificent face and voice for comedy. But of these 
assets how little, comparatively, he would make if he: 
had been born thirty years later! It is not, 1 repeat, 
remarkable that he plays his juniors off the stage. His. 
remarkable triumph is that he plays Mr. Pinero’s prose 
off the stage. Only when he makes an exit does that 
horror become palpable. 

The doll, about which there has been so much 
bewilderment, suggests to me more remarks on things 
in general than can be crowded into the conclusion of 
an article. 1 will deal with the doll next week. Mean- 
while, you should go to the Court Theatre, where Mr. 
J. B. Leigh has produced, for a series of matinées, 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s version of ‘‘ Hippolytus”’. 
Writing here lately about this version, I explained why, 
in my opinion, Greek drama cannot be conveyed satis- 
factorily into the modern playhouse. Never mind. I 
should not like Mr. Leigh to suffer for his enthusiasm 
in displaying to us again Professor Murray’s work—in. 
itself so very beautiful a work. Max BEERBOHM. 


THE CONVOCATION MAN IN RESTORATION 
DAYS. 


OR twenty years the hand of the Puritan lies heavy 


on Merry England. At last however these bitter: 


times of Drum ecclesiastic and regicides and Triers and 
Rump Parliaments and Major-Generals and ‘* Praise 
God Barebones” are over. So also are our Proctor’s. 
weary years of imprisonment and exile. He has found 
his way back to his ruined rectory and his desecrated 
church, and is now riding on his way to take his seat 
in the Convocation that is to meet at Powles, and to 


bring back peace to our English Sion. His heart is. 


lighter to-day than ever it was, even when the bells rang 
and the bonfires blazed for the coming of the Merry 


Monarch over the water. Indeed for some time there-- 


after he heard ugly news of conferences betwixt Bishops 
and Presbyterian divines, and there was much talk among 
his brother clerics that there would be no Convocation 
called with the coming Parliament. And even when 
old Peter Heylin (whom our friend remembers so well 
when they sat together at Westminster in 1640) had. 
stirred up my Lord of Clarendon to see the writs issued, 
a strange election followed in the Cathedral City. True 
it was that the greater part of the electors were for our 
friend ; but mixed with the orthodox cassocks he noted 
the black gowns of the Genevan ministers, and heard 
their ugly whispers touching what they termed the 
**diocesan and imposing way”. Nevertheless when 
he finds himself once more walking in procession under 
the arches of Powles, and joining in the Te Deum: 
Laudamus for Church and King restored and listening 
to good Dr. Pearce’s Latin sermon he whispers to him- 
self ‘‘ Redeunt Saturnia regna” and murmurs Nunc 
Dimittis ”. 

The Most Reverend Primate who stood by the Royai 
Martyr on the Whitehall scaffold is (alas!) too aged 
to preside and ‘‘ My Lord of London” fills his place 
and the Proctors, adjourned to the Chapter House: 
pro tem. (the real Chapter House, thanks to Puritan 
vandalism, being uninhabitable), elect the Dean of Ely 
for their Prolocutor. Thereafter they forgather at the 
Abbey, and while they are in session there, right often 
will our friend turn his steps to the part of the precincts 
where old Peter Heylin dwells and hear the old man 
with dying breath advising and directing Bishops and 
divines in matters relating to the Convocation. And 
there he meets his friend Thorndike, whose high philo- 
sophy and Latin scholarship have been the strongest 
defence of the Church in the dark days that are past, 
whose purpose it is to bring the epiklesis and prayers. 
for the departed into the Book of Common Prayer. 
And as he walks down the street he sees now and 
again a sour-faced Puritan divine walking with a 
City Alderman and whispering to him of the mani-- 
fold exceptions of Master Baxter to our good Liturgy. 
To which the Alderman answers in a gruff voice. 
‘*No Lord Bishops. No Lord Bishops”. Nathless. 
midst all this our friend presses on with work and 
helps to arrange and sanction the office for the Martyr- 
dom of the thirtieth of January, as also the service for: 
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the day of his Majesty's glorious Restoration, the form 
of baptism for them of riper years, and such-like 
matters. And now strange faces show themselves mid 
the Convocation men. They are the proctors whom 
the Convocation of the North has sent to aid them, 
when they revise the Book of Common Prayer. Still 
for some days things drift on mid talk of reforming 
expounding and correcting Constitutions and Canons, 
until at last there comes the letter from his Sacred 
Majesty concerning this revision, whereupon eight of 
the prelates sit daily from 5 p.m. at the house of 
My Lord of Ely: and as soon as each portion of our 
Prayer Book is revised, a messenger carries it to Mr. 
Prolocutor, to the end that our Proctor and his col- 
leagues may consider and amend the same. In the end 
there are six hundred alterations made and accepted ; 
alterations which in the main make the Common Prayer 


further removed than ever from what certain factious | 


peevish and perverse spirits desire that it should be, 
and our Proctor feels as he sets his hand and seal to 
the completed volume on the 2oth day of December 
1661 that more than ever does the sacred book now make 
for the preservation of peace and unity in the Church 
and for the exciting of piety and devotion in the public 
worship of God. And as he signs it so Lords and 
Commons pass it into law, and it is with us until this 
day. Herewith alas! ceases our Proctor’s usefulness 
for many a year. True he talks of new canons, of an 
office for the consecration of churches and churchyards, 
of a grammar to be used in schools ; but the efforts of 
many seem wholly to be frustrated by the efforts of one 
or two on whom matters chiefly depend. 

In the year of grace 1663 he grants his last subsidy 
to the Crown, for the year after he falls in silently with 
the agreement that the Primate has made for him with 
my Lord of Clarendon, that in future the parsons shall 
be taxed by the Commons House. It is not long ere he 
learns that now, seeing he is in no condition to give sub- 
sidies and presents to the Crown, the Convocation 
meetings do sink into insignificancy. For seventeen 
years the Restoration Convocation sits on; but naw 
that there is no money to vote our Proctor seldom shows 
himself there. He hears however that the London 
Proctors do turn up from time to time and vote when 
there is need a new Prolocutor to the chair. So the 
golden years of the Merry Monarch glide away, the 
flames of the great Fire burn away Convocation House 
and Convocation Records, the coffee houses babble of 
Popish conspiracy and Rye House plot; but through 
all these things the Proctors are dumb. And when the 
Merry Monarch is laid to rest royal James will give 
our Proctor no licence to open his mouth in Con- 
vocation House, though he will press him hard as a 
parish priest to read the lawless declaration. 

Little however as our friend relishes King James, he 
feels hardly happy when he hears that this misguided 
sovereign has fled across the sea, and that Dutch 
Calvinist soldiers are swaggering about London. He 
takes the oath to the new Sovereigns, but it is with a 
very wry face and repentance follows immediately, 
when he hears that the Presbyterians are oppres- 
sing the faithful in Scotland, and that his Dutch 
ruler and the Scotchman Burnet and his old enemy 
Baxter are at work with a scheme to presbyteri- 
anise the Church of England. He shudders when 
he hears that a Comprehension Bill has passed the 
Lords and prays that a French fleet or the High- 
land clans may come to the deliverance of the op- 


pressed faith. And then come the happier tidings that — 
the Commons have rallied to the Church and have — 
prayed that according to ancient practice and usage in | 


time of Parliament his Majesty will be pleased to issue 


forth his Writ as soon as conveniently may be for the | 
So our Proctor rides to | 


calling of a Convocation. 
London with a grim determination that if there is to be 


a new King in the land, there shall at least be no new | 


Church. And when he reaches London and ta!ks to 
his brother Proctors, and notes in what great ease and 
plenty the London ministers (among whom the Dutch 
King and Presbyterians find their friends) live and 
work, actually on a Sunday stopping in the vestry 
while their lecturers and readers get through the 
prayers for them and only coming forth to preach the 
sermon, he cometh more and more to the conclusion 


| of the species. 


that there is a plot between these courtier divines and 


the Puritans to pull down the Church and to 
set up the Presbytery. So he boldly walks into 
the Abbey where the session is to be, and turns no 
friendly glance on My Lord of London, who is there as 
President of the Convocation, whence the Dutch King 
has excluded the Primate of All England and others of 
the noblest of the Prelacy. It is brought speedily to 
our friend’s knowledge that it is the intention of the 
Whigs to make Doctor Tillotson, whom Dutch William 
calls the honestest man and best friend that ever he 
had in his life, Prolocutor, wherefore he and the friends of 
the Church vote into the chair the good Oxford Theo- 
logy Regius Professor Doctor Jayne. The Prolocutor 
immediately justifies his election, for in his Latin oration 


_ he extols the Church of England above all the churches 


of Christendom and at the end says proudly ‘‘ Nolumus 
leges Anglie mutari”. My Lord of London shows 
his temper by ordering a short prorogation, and 
the opportunity is used to give Dissenting busy- 
bodies a chance to spread scandalous reports con- 
cerning the election of the Regius Professor. And 
more than one of these well-fed City parsons who is 
angling for a fat prebend’s stall from the Dutchman’s 
generosity seeks to cajole our friend to betray his 
Church. ‘‘If Convocation” he whispers “ will not 
open the gates tothe Dissenters, the thing in time can 
be done without its sanction”. Our Proctor replies 


| that if the Church is to fall, it will be his consolation 


that he had no hand in the work. At last on the 4th 
of December business is resumed and our Proctor 
standing in King Henry the Seventh Chapel faces the 
episcopal frowns. Enters then my Lord of Nottingham, 
who brings the Royal Commission for the clergy to 
treat on rites and ceremonies, and to revise the book of 
the Canons. Thereupon our Lords of the Upper House 
vote an address to his Majesty, wherein they extol the 
zeal that his message shows. Our Proctor and his 
country friends love not this word Protestant: they 
love greatly to baulk the comprehension scheme. Hard 
work thoughit is, he sits through the cold December days 
in the Abbey from morn to eve, wrangling over amend- 
ments and searching for precedents ; but his labours are 
not in vain, for when Dutch William receives the 
address in Whitehall he finds therein no word of 
thanks for his Royal Commission or for his zeal for the 
Protestant religion: not a line of tenderness for his 
dissenting friends: and but a cool regard for the 
foreign Reformed Churches. And as the session 
begins, so also does it close. Dissenting pamphleteers 
write that our Proctor and his friends naught do; but 
labour to find out some business to divert them from that 
for which they were called together. They certainly dis- 
cover some seasonable subjects for talk. One asks why 
the heroic Sancroft and the saintly Ken and the other 
bishops who are too holy for the Dutchman may not 
give the assembly their advice. Another demands what 
is Convocation to do to the books of a dangerous conse- 
quence to the Christian religion, that have lately come 
from abroad. And the answer comes from their Lord- 
ships that the President has declared his sense of the 
ill consequence of the books; but the Prolocutor can 
get no satisfaction as to how far Convocation may 
proceed in the matter. At last the Presbyterians see 
that the game is up, and the Convocation is prorogued 
and dissolved. ‘‘ Call no Convocation until the parsons 
are in a better temper ” counsels Archdeacon Prideaux ; 
and our Proctor careless of royal and episcopal frowns 
rides home with a heart at peace with itself. He has 
saved the Church in her sorest hour of need. 


THE THRUSH AND THE BLACKBIRD. 


}* a previous article I have spoken of the curious 

and, apparently, indiscriminate combats in which 
many thrushes join together and which in the early 
spring-time are sufficiently common to be characteristic 
The origin of these outbreaks may be 
sought, perhaps, in the too forward or permissive con- 


_duct—the unduly ‘‘coming-on disposition some 


particular lady-thrush. The same thing—if this is in- 
deed the cause—may often be. witnessed with rooks at 
their nests, and here the provocative act, which is 
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immediately visited by the wrath of as many of the 
community as chance to be near, is easy to distinguish. 
Rooks, however, are large birds, and rookeries make a 
conspicuous feature of the landscape. With thrushes 
it is different. All the mystery of the matter—the com- 
mencement, especially, which should give the clue to its 
nature—takes place, as a rule, within the sanctuary of 
some large and thick thornbush, which, all at once, 
becomes the centre of great though hidden commotion. 
There is a babel of loud twitterings, a violent whirring 
of wings, and then, all at once, a mob of some seven or 
eight toa dozen or more birds, struggle out, fighting, as 
it seems, most savagely. The clamour made is quite 
remarkable, and the scene, not uncommonly, ends in the 
sudden flying away of all the actors in it except one— 
the offending Helen of the drama possibly—who re- 
mains for some time, upon the ground, ruffled, towzled, 
yet, with an appearance which—to the eye of imagi- 
nation, at any rate—has something shameless about 
it. But what such appearance really implies, or what 
the whole thing means it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to say, though easy enough to assume. Personally, 
having regard to the very strong excitement shown by 
all the birds, and the suddenness of the outbreak, as 
well as its abrupt ending, I am inclined to look upon it 
as something of a special nature, and the more so, that 
with blackbirds—though certainly they are, at least, as 
pugnacious as thrushes—I have never, as_ before 
remarked, observed anything of the sort. It is, indeed, 
curious that two species of birds so closely allied, and, 
upon the whole, so alike in their habits, should yet each 
have a few salient peculiarities either quite unshared by 
or, at least, seldom observed in the other. The latter, 
I am inclined to think, approaches more nearly to the 
truth. The thrush’s habit, for instance, of battering 
snails against a stone until their shells are broken, is 
well known, but it is not commonly attributed to the 
blackbird. Nevertheless a blackbird may be sometimes 
seen to do the same thing, but in a much less pro- 
nounced and, as it were, in a more half-hearted way. 
There is little vigour in the action, a few listless taps, 
and then the bird seems to forget. This is not like the 
thrush, who in this, as in all things, is all energy, and 
has, besides, a very special way of setting to work. He 
swings his head from side to side with a circular 
motion, bringing down the snail with great force 
upon the stone, that serves as an anvil. Having 
shattered the creature’s protecting armour, he draws it 
many times along the ground from side to side, and at 
intervals shakes it violently, when one may see the juices 
of the poor mollusc fly in all directions. This may be 
done partly in order to get rid of the bits of shell still 
adhering to the snail’s body, but I believe another, and 
stronger, reason is to dry up the aforesaid juices, and 
thus make the morsel a less slimy one. A snail, in- 
deed, would not be enjoyable swallowed whole in its 
shell, but fragments of the latter should be hardly less 
digestible than dirt and grit, which evidently the bird 
does not mind. On the other hand the latter are very 
effectual absorbents. 

Does the thrush make choice of any particular stone 
to break his snails on? When one comes upon a good- 


sized, flat one lying by itself in some place where there | 


are no others about—by the river’s bank for instance— 


and with pieces of snail-shell sticking all over it, it is | 


natural to think so ; but when, in walking along a stony 
road, stone after stone is found to be in this condition, 
though some of them are quite little, as well as rounded 
or angular—not specially adapted for the purpose, 
therefore—one has to revise one’s judgment. Here, 
too, are stones which, being such as one would have 
picked out for the purpose oneself, look as though they 
had been chosen by the bird; but if they really had 
been, why should others, all about, have been used just 
as frequently—judging, at least, by their appearance ? 
Thrushes are very common birds. They are every- 
where—for which one may be thankful—and therefore 
any stone—however remote and solitary may be its 
situation—is likely, sooner or later, to be made to serve 
their purpose. But simply to use materials that lie to 
hand is not to exercise choice in regard to them. 
Whether the bird ever consciously selects a stone, 
and flies to it in preference to all others—even 
sometimes. from a little distance—is another question, 


speak further in another paper. 


and though this seems often to be tacitly assumed, 
I have seen, myself, no evidence of it. When there are 
no stones, the thrush breaks his snails on the ground 
as best he may ; but here, again, a bird that had this 
habit could hardly avoid often using the stones that lay 
near about, and this would give the appearance of 
choice, whether it were there or not. So easy is it to 
infer a thing though there be no proof of it. For me 
the question is not whether the thrush chooses a stone, 
but whether he uses stones in any other way, or with 
any other idea than as part of the land-surface of the 
country. This, indeed, I think he does—at least occa- 
sionally—but further than this I see no evidence of his 
having gone. 

Here, then, is one very noticeable habit which the 
thrush has, and which is shared, either very imperfectly 
or not at all, by the blackbird. The blackbird, on the 
other hand, has its own personal, or rather family, 
peculiarities, one of the most remarkable of which is a 
sort of little game that it is accustomed to play with 
some object—usually a leaf—which seems, all at once, 
to have a peculiar interest for it. On such occasions 
the bird’s actions—whatever may be the state of mind 
in which they are performed—are quite remarkable. 
Seizing, suddenly, the leaf in its beak, it whirls it, for 
some time, round its head in a very excited manner, 
then letting go of it, catches it again, gives it a toss 
into the air, and springing up after it whirls about 
with it there. The leaf now drops, but the blackbird 
may seize it again and continue the game a while longer. 
The whole is like a dance, and a pretty one—the 
**dance of snow-shoes ” as described in ‘‘ Hiawatha ” is 
what it has always reminded me of—and what makes 
it of particular interest is that its origin and evolution 
may be traced—indeed are to be seen, sometimes, as 
the prologue to itself. For the blackbird is a great 
digger and delver, and, in the winter especially, makes 
this accomplishment a principal means of obtaining 
food. With a little spring forward he will drive his bill 
into the soil, which he then throws from side to side, 
or behind him, with vigorous jerks of the head. He 
will even seize hold of the loose earth, and pull it out, 
as well as anything else that lies in the way—sticks, 
fibres, &c.—very much as a dog does: showing, also, 
the same disgust at having earth in his bill, shaking his 
head to get rid of it, jumping backwards and scratching 
with his claws—all just like a dog. While thus acting 
he is apt to fall, as it were, into a little frenzy, taking 
up and tossing things about in all directions, and it is 
out of this frenzy, as I believe, that the little dance or 
play, of which I have been speaking, has been engen- 
dered, so that it has become, or is in process of be- 
coming, a separate thing, conceived of from time to 
time and effected for its own sake —in fact an antic. 
But it may be asked if the thrush does not also dig, as 
well as other allied birds of the family, to which I 
answer that they may sometimes, but not as the black- 
bird. On this subject—to me an interesting one—I will 
EDMUND SELOUs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ULLSWATER AND THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Broadfield, Boston, Lincs., October 17, 1904. 


Sir,—While admiring the public spirit and generosity 
of those who have contributed the £4,467 towards the 
purchase of the fine estate on Ullswater, I must say 
that I am disappointed that the whole amount asked 
for (£12,000) has not, ere this, been forthcoming. One 
would have thought that such a magnificent scheme 
would have fired the popular imagination and would 
have been carried out, as it were, by a sort of acclaim. 
It is an idea that should come home with peculiar force 
to Englishmen who are conscious of the circumscribed 
area of these islands, and know how, year by year, the 
most beautiful and secluded spots are ever more in- 
vaded by the builder, the miner and the manufacturer. 

Here comes a Society, with no axe of its own to 
grind, no dividend to provide for shareholders—in fine, 
no interests to serve except the highest interests of the 
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general public. The splendid estate which they pro- 
pose to buy will become practically public property, 
consecrated for ever to the enjoyment of the people. 

When I look at the total of the sum already sub- 
scribed (and all honour to the givers of it) I can only 
characterise it as beggarly, when one thinks of the 
wealth of this country, of the number of rich men in it, 
able each to write a cheque for £1,000 and never feel 
the poorer for it. More than anything else I regret 
the apparent apathy of the big towns of the North, 
whose people would benefit the most by this desirable 
purchase. Why Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field or Newcastle could any one of them provide the 
amount required, and never miss it, and so they would 
if the money were wanted for a popular footballer, or 
an eminent exponent of the art of ‘compiling cen- 
turies 


It will be discreditable to the whole nation, and espe- | 


cially to the North, if this delightful project fall to the 


ground, as I fear there is great danger of it doing, if | 


the public do not wake up and show a little more 
generosity. It is a project that should appeal to all 
who love out-door life and beautiful scenery—hills and 
valleys, and woods and water. All of these and many 
more things are on this delectable land. Not all, of 
course, can give large sums, but let all contribute 
according tc their means. Even the shilling subscrip- 
tions mount up. Hundreds of persons daily write 
guinea cheques for various objects, and think nothing 
of doing so. Let such, when next they open their 
desks, send a guinea to the Secretary of the National 
Trust and they will never regret it. Many are giving 
the price of an acre, £18. That is a graceful thing to 
do, and only think of it, about 700 such donors would 
enable the Trust to buy the whole property! Surely 
they will be forthcoming. 

Another point that should appeal to the acute, busi- 
ness men of the North is that no fancy price is asked 
for this land—merely something like its agricultural 
value. From the purely commercial point of view the 
Trust would get full value for money, and the estate will 
probably increase in value as time goes on. The 
SATURDAY REVIEW looks for its readers amongst the 
cultivated classes. Not all of these are rich, but most 
of them have some means, and can afford something 
towards this attractive scheme. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that they can have sat long at the feet of 
D. S. M., J. F. R., Max, and the others whom the 
Editor has gathered round him, and to whose deliver- 
ances we eagerly look forward week after week, without 
acquiring a love for the finer things of life in whatever 
line they may be presented, and I do trust that your 
readers will give all the help they can, and prevail with 
their friends to do likewise. The matter is becoming 
urgent. Let them remember that ‘‘ he gives twice who 
gives quickly ”. Let them act on the generous impulse 
of the moment, and write without delay to our secretary. 

Only a few years ago, as will be known to most 
readers, the Trust madea similar, but much smaller, 
purchase on the shores of Derwentwater. 
recently I was walking through this picturesque estate 
of Brandelhow, which is left with its glades and 
meadows and hanging woods, practically as Nature 
formed it, and is a precious possession of the public for 
ever. Along its mile of shore, and through its wild 
woods anybody can wander as long and as often as 
he likes, without let or hindrance. Outside this 
estate the neighbourhood positively bristles with 
notice-boards marked ‘‘ Private”, closing large areas of 
lovely country from the foot of the wanderer, but on 
this National Trust land all is free as air. At Brandel- 
how too, I noticed that the estate immediately adjoining 
is advertised for sale in building lots. So would 


Quite | 


Brandelhow itself have been ere this, if the National | 


Trust had not reached out its beneficent hand and 
saved it for the public. And so it will be on this larger 
and still lovelier Ullswater estate if lovers of these 
natural beauties do not bestir themselves and send their 
cheques to the National Trust Secretary, Mr. Nigel 
Bond, 25 Victoria Street, S.W., or to Miss Octavia 
Hill, 190 Marylebone Road, N.W., or to Canon 
Rawnsley, Crossthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. M. Cooper. 


THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AT SUSA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Paris, 19 October, 1904. 
S1r,—Kindly allow me to correct an awkward mis- 
print in the third line of the last column of my article 
on ‘‘ Latest Discoveries at Susa” which appeared in 
your number for 15 October. An unfortunate ‘‘ in” 
has slipped in before the words ‘‘ zsthetic merits ”’, 
altering the meaning of the whole sentence. The idea 
I intended to convey is that the workmanship of Queen 
Napir asu’s statue is on a par with its «esthetic merits : 
I never thought of comparing—as the misprint makes 
me do—the ‘* workmanship” of an Elamite house of 
the sixteenth century B.c. with the ‘‘ esthetic merits” 
of an Egyptian terra-cotta (the Scribe at the Louvre) 
more than 2,000 years older, and of a Greek bronze 
(the Charioteer from Delphi) about eleven hundred years 

younger. Yours obediently, 
A. vAN BRANTEGHEM. 


THE TRESPASSES OF TO. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Ottawa, 26 September, 1903. 

Sir,—Every reader of the Saturpay Review will 
bear record that it has a zeal for pure English, and a 
zeal well backed by sound knowledge. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you will permit me to say that your strictures in 
regard to the undue extension of the use of the preposi- 
tion ‘‘to” seem to be a little too sweeping. Your 
statement of the law of the question errs, me judice, 
in the direction of too great simplicity. ‘* Union and 
separation”, you say, ‘‘ are two fundamental concep- 
tions of language. . . . ‘ From’ arises from the idea 
of separation, motion away from the speaker; ‘to’ 
responds to the idea of union, motion to the speaker. 
Thus in yoking ‘ different’ and ‘to’ we yoke together 
not merely unequals but incompatibles.” As a general 
statement this is of course correct ; and that we should 
not say ‘‘ different to” I cordially agree ; though it 
seems to me that some English writer lately confessed 
that it was the correcter American usage which has 
produced a somewhat tardy English scrupulosity on 
the point. 

What I wish to say is that your rule is subject to 
qualifications at which you do not hint, and for 
which you do not seem to make allowance. A com- 
pound word once formed—I refer to compounds with 
prepositions—assumes an independent character and 
value of its own, and is not wholly governed by the 
literal force of its own preposition. Thus the word 
“averse” to which you refer as requiring ‘ from” 
assumes a meaning which does not differ greatly from 
‘* hostile’; it is a meaning at least in the same class. 
Consequently, as we say ‘‘ hostile to”’, ‘* opposed to”’, 
&c., it is harsh to change the preposition to ‘‘ from” when 
we come to use the word ‘‘averse”. It is making too 
much of the preposition, and allowing too little for what 
I may perhaps call the autonomy of the compound. 
Purists tell us to say ‘‘ compare with’’, not ‘* compare 
to”, but it was a greater than a purist who said, 

‘** Shall I compare thee to a summer day?” 

In the word ‘‘ dislike” we have the same prefix as 
in ‘‘different’”; but who would ever dream of pre- 
scribing the use of the word ‘‘ from” with *‘ dislike ? 
Everything depends upon the degree of independent 
individuality the complete word has assumed and the 
class of words to which it has gravitated. 

I need hardly say that in Greek, Latin, and French 
there are uses of the dative which do not fall under the 
broad rule you have laid down. Take the Latic 
‘* eripere (aliquem) morti” and the French ‘‘ échapper 
a la mort”. I need not trouble you with Greek ex- 
amples ; they are to be found in the grammars, and 
some are quite instructive. 

That ‘‘to” is used by many in a very slipshod way 
where other prepositions would be more appropriate 
I do not for a moment question. I only appeal against 


the too absolute application of a rule founded on the 


separate force of the combining preposition. When a 
coalition is once formed, the elements—particularly the 
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minor element—have to take their chances. As Pro- 
fessor Sweet says, language is ‘‘ only partly rational”. 
Faithfully yours, 
W. D. Le Svuevr. 


[We cannot admit our correspondent’s plea for 
‘*averse to”. Anyone who uses the phrase in the 
sense of ‘‘hostile’’ is a very slovenly speaker. 
‘** Hostile’ naturally goes with to, for its root idea is 
the approach of opposing forces closing up for attack. 
The idea of averse is avoidance, turning away from in 
disgust.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE SPOILING OF ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, London. 
17 October, 1904. 

Sir,—Mr. Fletcher had not a bad case, and the 
publication of his letter in your issue of 24 September 
last was a manifestation of the objective spirit almost 
never found in these days away from the judicial bench. 
There are many good stories in existence to prove the 
importance of punctuation as affecting the sense or 
meaning of written language. One of the best is that 
of the school inspector who, on visiting a certain town 
on a tour of inspection, asked the mayor to accompany 
him, and overheard the mayor mutter, ‘‘I should like 
to know why that ass has come so soon again”. At 
one of the schools, the inspector began to examine the 
pupils in punctuation, but was told by the mayor, 
‘*We don’t bother about commas and _ such-like’”’. 
The inspector made no reply, but merely told one of 
the boys to write on the blackboard the following 
words : ‘‘ The mayor of Cheesington says the inspector 
is an ass.” ‘* Now”, he continued, ‘‘ put a comma 
after Cheesington and another after inspector”. The 
boy did so. The lesson was, let us hope, not lost on 
the mayor. 

The second, and only one degree less important, use 
of correct punctuation is to render reading easy and 
delightful. It makes all the difference between the 
gliding smoothness of skating and the jolts and bumps 
on a stony road. It must be admitted that, judged 
by the standard which reigns in France, the punctua- 
tion in English books and papers is not good. It is 
also true that the writing in our daily press (taken in 
its collectivity) and in our monthly magazines (taken in 
theirs) is loose and inelegant, whereas it would be diffi- 
cult to find a good French paper or review the articles 
in which are not distinguished by style and high 
literary quality. Adopting usually no standard but our 
own by which to judge of anything, in other words, our 
standard being arbitrary and not relative, we have de- 
veloped a complacent self-sufficiency which is working 
a great deal of harm to the nation, and I suppose it 
would surprise most Englishmen to be told that, save 
in the collection of news, the respectable organs of the 
Paris daily press are superior to our London daily press 
in many respects, notably in the intellectual distinction 
of their contributors, many of whom are men of light 
and leading in the country ; in the wealth of ideas with 
which their articles bristle ; in the fearless discussion 
of all subjects of human interest and the breadth of 
view with which they are treated ; in lucidity of thought, 
perfect clearness of expression and charm of style ; in a 
wide, philosophical outlook upon life and its multifarious 
problems, an outlook reminiscent of the serenity of the 
Greek genius in the pursuit of truth, regardless of con- 
sequences, or whithersoever it might lead. 

To anyone enamoured of violent contrasts, nothing 
more satisfying can be found than the difference be- 
tween the leading articles in the foremost English 
newspaper—they usually alternate between a réchauffé 
and a kind of higher reporting—and those in the great 
French halfpenny papers such as the ‘ Journal” and 
the ‘‘ Echo de Paris”, to say nothing of the higher- 
priced journals, the Temps”, the incomparable 
Journal des Débats”, the ‘ Figaro”, and the 
“‘Gaulois”. Perhaps we have the daily press that 
the intellectual standard of the nation requires. So let 
it be. But we should at least make the best of what 
we have. 


Your correspondents have already entered a plea for | 


better English, and have pointed out a number of slip- 
shod and incorrect phrases which have crept into 
general use. There are many more that disfigure the 
language, and, doubtless, experts in English will con- 
tinue to add to those you have already published until 
an editorial note cuts short the correspondence. All 
I ask for is permission to utter a fervent prayer against 
the plague of amphibology which runs through English 
journalism like a canker. With it there can be no such 
thing as style. That is M. Faguet’s dictum—*‘ Pas 
d’amphibologie ”. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
D. N. Samson. 


THE GARDENER’S GUIDE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—May I have a word on the points of practical 
detail—material ones—which you raised in noticing my 
garden-guide (I forbear the offending title) last week ? 
The questions of ‘‘ natural” manures versus ‘‘ artificial ” 
and of whole versus cut potato sets are fundamental, 
and will probably divide working gardeners as long as 
the world’s oxygen holds out. I know what conjuring 
can be done by the initiated with prescriptions of nitrates 
and phosphates ; but in a book meant for the beginner 
it seemed better to insist on the formation of a generous 
all-round soil, a staple ‘tin good heart”, than on the 
forcing of particular crops. This education of the 
ground teaches the gardener everything : when once a 
sound, well-rotted, two-spit hexis is formed in him, he 
may be trusted with guano or any other specific at a 
guinea per cwt. that he fancies. As regards potato 
sets, the subdivision of tubers can produce, in practised 
hands, sufficiently striking results; but the ordinary 
amateur will probably find, taking one season with 
another, that the economy of cutting up his bushel or 
two of ‘‘ Dates” or ‘‘ Elephants” hardly repays the 
trouble. There is another consideration. The advice 
found in all the books to bury slices of potato as a 
bait for wireworm is excellent, in its own department. 

I am sorry indeed to seem to reflect on the begonia 
because of its suburban connexions. <A good type of 
the large-flowered single, erect-gowing, is perhaps the 
best new thing that has appeared in English gardens 
for the last forty or fifty years. As ‘‘ bedding-stuff” in 
an average summer, the geranium is by its side a hap- 
less weed. As to the sparrow—de gustibus. Perhaps 
one ought not to dispute even his taste for the whole 
crop of one’s green peas. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun HacsHam. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
Wick Court, near Bristol, 24 September, 1904. 


S1r,—Mr. James Marten asks me: ‘‘ From where does 
the English manufacturer get the money to pay the 
United States import duty on textiles, since, ex hypo- 
thesi, he cannot get it from his customer, the importer 
(or consumer) ?”’ With all due respect to the elasticity 
of hypotheses, I am under the impression that where 
the English manufacturer has a monopoly, he does get 
it from the importer (or customer), though in the first 
place he may have to pay it himself. And I am under 
the impression that where he has not a monopoly he 
must pay part, at least, himself: that is, if he continue 
to trade, he must trade at a lower profit than he would 
were the duty not payable. The part he must pay, 
where he is handicapped by protected competition, will 
vary with circumstances. 

Having replied to Mr. Marten’s question, may I 
point out to him that he has not only not answered my 
question, but not touched on it? I used the words 


‘* discriminative duties ” in a sense unknown to free-. 


traders and in a sense not dealt with in their vocabu- 
lary. Strange to say, they never (?) use the words 
‘* discriminative duties’’ with reference to international 
trade. Their reason for this would be interesting. 
Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConsTABLe. 
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REVIEWS. 


A BACONIAN DOCUMENT. 


«‘Collotype Facsimile and Type Transcript of an Eliza- 
bethan Manuscript preserved at Alnwick Castle, 
Northumberland.” Transcribed and edited with 
notes and introduction by Frank J. Burgoyne. 
London: Longmans. 1904. £4 4s. net. 


facsimiles of valuable literary 
documents are always to be encouraged; there- 
fore we may express our gratitude to the Duke of 
Northumberland for permitting, and to Mr. Burgoyne 
for undertaking, this facsimile of a manuscript which, if 
not highly important, is certainly interesting and 
curious. In addition to a somewhat remarkable cover, 
of which something will be said presently, it contains 
six Baconian compositions, viz. the only approximately 
complete copy of a ‘‘device’’ written by Bacon in 
honour of Queen Elizabeth about 1592; the only copy | 
of an imperfect essay on magnanimity (part of the | 
substance of which was afterwards incorporated in 
the ‘‘De Augmentis Scientiarum”™); the only copy 
of a discourse on “private censure” or religious 
toleration, apparently Bacon’s first draft of his ‘* Ad- | 
vertisement touching the Controversies of the Church | 
of England”, which follows it in the MS.; the 
‘*Letter to a French gentleman touching the pro- | 
ceedings in England in ecclesiastical causes” ; 
and the speeches written for a masque given by the 
Earl of Essex in 1595, of which another copy, contain- | 
ing both less and more than this, is at Lambeth. These | 
are followed by an anonymous speech for the Earl of | 
Sussex in 1596, apparently excusing the absence of the 
Earl of Essex from a Court festival ; a good copy of | 
Sir Philip Sidney’s letter to the Queen against her pro- 
posed marriage to the Duke of Anjou; and a very 
imperfect copy of the well-known pamphlet entitled 
‘‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth”. This last item, which 
occupies a third of the MS., is of no value, and might | 
have been omitted, many better copies being in exis-, 
tence. Most of the other articles were edited by 
Spedding in 1870, the year after the MS. was brought 
to light at Alnwick by Mr. John Bruce; but a photo- 
graphic facsimile of a volume containing so much of | 
Bacon’s work in a unique form is a valuable contribu- | 
tion to literary history, and as such we are grateful | 
for it. | 
So much may be said in commendation of this | 
large and splendid publication ; but when we begin to 
examine the editor’s own share in the work—the tran- 
script and the introduction—it becomes necessary to 
make reservations. The manuscript has suffered at its 
edges from fire, and Mr. Burgoyne has followed Mr. 
Spedding’s restorations of the mutilated text. This 
was wise, since what Spedding did not know of Bacon's 
style and diction was not worth knowing; but the 
obligation is nowhere as explicitly acknowledged as 
one could wish. Further, the transcript itself betrays 
a regrettable ignorance of Elizabethan handwriting. 
The scribes (for there are more than one) of the MS. 
used the ordinary medieval abbreviations for such 
syllables as “per”, ‘“‘pro”, ‘‘pre”, ‘‘er”, ‘‘ion”, 
and for final ‘‘m”. Spedding reproduced the abbre- | 
viation-marks exactly; but Mr. Burgoyne omits the 
marks, and consequently produces such monstrosities 
as ‘‘the apprehension of the pill” (sc. peril), ‘* being | 
limitted and goued” (sc. governed), ‘‘pparacon”, 
*‘oucome”’, ‘the apphension of any of the pties”, 
““summu bonu”, which are absolute misrepresenta- | 
tions of the MS. and libels on the scribes who wrote | 
these words quite correctly according to the conventions — 
of their time. The last example may be due to an 
ignorance of Latin, which is the only explanation of 
such outrages as ‘‘hominen”, ffuentes’”’ (for 
‘“*fluentes "), ‘‘feges”, ‘‘ipfa” ‘* commendatum : 
tatem” (where the true reading, ‘‘ commendat uni- 
tatem”, is actually given in a note from another MS.), 
**judidicii ", ‘‘conentum”, and the like. In some 
cases want of acquaintance with Elizabethan writing | 
and diction lead Mr. Burgoyne to print nonsense and to 
try to explain it in marginal notes, when the original pre- 
sents no difficulty. Oneortwoinstances must suffice. The 
scribe writes ‘‘ no severitie of conceipt nor harshness of | 


language shall make but it [sc. pleasure] is the blessing 
of nature, the true marriage of the senses’’; Mr. 
Burgoyne prints ‘‘no sevitie of conceipt nor harsh- 
ness of language shall make, but it is, the blessing of 
nature”, &c., and opines that ‘‘ something is omitted 
here”. He also suspects corruption in the passage 
which he prints as ‘‘ it hath ben trulie observed by one 
of the auncients, y' vtues and not onelie seu, all habitte 
attained by reason, right, and custome. But that there 
is a state of mind in apprehension w™ to w* occasion 
soew it occurreth, straight casteth it into that vertue 
w is conversant about the accon, so as it is in itself, all 
the vertues and more”. Such gibberish may well seem 
to need emendation ; but it is supplied by the scribe 
himself, who has written quite correctly ‘‘ that vertues 


_ are not onelie seuerall habitts attained by reason, right, 


and custome, but that there is a state of minde in ap- 


| prehension which to what occasion soever it occurreth 
| straight casteth it into that vertue which is conversant 


about that accion, so as itis in itself all the vertues and 
more”. Mr. Burgoyne may have credit for enthusiasm 


_ in undertaking a laborious piece of work in the byways 
' of literature ; but enthusiasm, without acquaintance 


with Elizabethan writing, is an insufficient equipment 
for editing an Elizabethan text. 

Bacon is one of the great names in the history of 
English literature, and a unique manuscript of any of 
his writings is worthy of reproduction, even though 


_ they be writings of minor importance, the substance of 
' which was subsequently incorporated in his greater 


works. Yet the feature of the Alnwick MS. which has 
won notoriety for it, and to which, we suspect, it mainly 
owes the honour of reproduction, is not any of its 
contents, Baconian or other, but its cover. On this 
we find a list of the contents of the MS., begun in one 
hand and continued in another ; this list is followed by 
the names of other writings, including ‘‘ Orations at 
Graies Inne revells, by Mr. Frauncis Bacon”’, ‘* Essaies 
by the same author”, ‘‘ Rychard the second”, ** Rychard 
the third”, ‘‘Asmund and Cornelia”, ‘‘ Ile of Dogs, 
by Thomas Nashe and inferior plaiers” ; and in and 
about this, and over the whole page, are a quantity 


_ of scribblings, among which is the name of William 


Shakespeare, several times repeated, and a line from 
his ‘‘Rape of Lucrece”. It is not likely that all 
the works named ever formed part of the volume 
to which the cover belongs, since the four plays 
would have swelled it to unreasonable bulk; more 
probably they were other pamphlets which the 
writer had by him. The scribblings are mostly 
nonsense, such as a scribe often tries his pen with; 
but the collocation of the names of William Shakespeare 
and Francis Bacon in these mysterious surroundings has 
naturally been too much for the Baco-Shakespearian 
enthusiasts, who claim this page as evidence in favour 
of their doctrine. Mr. Burgoyne, though not proclaim- 
ing himself as a Baco-Shakespearian, makes a notable 
contribution to the mare’s nest. ‘* Attention”’, says he, 
‘*is more particularly called to the line written above the 
entry ‘Rychard the Second’: By Mr. ffrauncis William 
Shakespeare”, and the ‘‘ ffrancis” (Mr. Burgoyne 
apparently does not know that ff is simply the mediaeval 
form of capital F) is supposed to be emphasised by the 
fact that it is repeated, upside down, immediately 
above. This is mere nonsense. Such a double 
Christian name is practically impossible at that date, 
and as a matter of fact the words ‘‘ By Mr. Frauncis” 


| belong to one column, and are completed by the word 


‘* Bacon” immediately below ; while ‘* William Shake- 
speare”’ belongs to the other column, and is merely one 
of many repetitions of the name in this part of the 
cover. 

If a reason be demanded why the scribe should thus 
combine the names of Bacon and Shakespeare in his 
page of scribblings, it may be found in the fact that 


_ among the pamphlets which he was cataloguing or pro- 
_ posing to transcribe were several writings by the former 
_ and two plays by the latter ; but there is no more reason 


to suppose that he wished to claim ‘‘ Richard II.” and 
‘« Richard III.” for Bacon than that he made the same 
claim in respect of the unknown ‘‘ Asmund and 
Cornelia” or Nash’s ‘‘ Isle of Dogs”. It is somewhat 
surprising that no one (so far as we know) has espoused 
the obvious alternative, that William Shakespeare was 
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| 
the original owner, if not one of the scribes, of the | 


manuscript. The writing is at least contemporary with 
Shakespeare, which is more than can be said of most of 
the Shakespearian autographs which come into the 
market or are privately exhibited from time to time ; 
perhaps it will now serve as model for future efforts in 
this direction. Some impostures and some absurdities 
die hard, and we suppose the British Museum authori- 
ties will go on to all time discouraging soi-disant 
Shakespearian signatures, and people who cannot feel 
the difference of genius underlying the ‘* Advancement 
of Learning” and ** Macbeth” will go on believing that 
one author wrote both. 


Into the minds of such persons | 


reason has no passport, consequently they may still | 


suck satisfaction out of the cover of the Alnwick MS., 
as the Anglo-Israelites do out of picked texts from 
Isaiah; but to most candid readers an inspection of 
the facsimile will be sufficient to dispel any suspicions 


which may have been roused by Mr. Burgoyne’s intro- , 
duction or other descriptions of the MS. Therefore we | 


come back by another route to the position from which 
we started: we are grateful to Mr. Burgoyne for his 
facsimiles, but we cannot regard his transcripts and 
comments as satisfactory or adequate. 


VAMBERY THE WANDERER. 


** The Story of My Struggles.” By Arminius Vambéry. 
2vols. London: Unwin. 1904. 21s. net. 


HE name and career of Arminius Vambéry, who is 
still alive in his seventy-second or third year, for 
he is not sure of his birth to a year, and who is still 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Budapest, have a vogue that is European and Asiatic. 
He belongs to the class of journalist-publicist to which 
the late M. Blowitz belonged who is half admired half 
suspected, admittedly able, clever, versatile, full of 
curious information, adventurer in the less shady mean- 
ing of this term, whose experience of life has been ex- 
tensive and peculiar, who throughout has had an eye to 
the réclame of himself, and has eventually achieved some- 
thingrather more like noteriety than fame. The biography 
of suck a man makes undoubtedly good reading, and 
yet it must be told by himself, otherwise it is very doubtful 
whether it will be told at all, and this would be a loss to 
be regretted. It is steeped in the personality of the 
writer who, whether he is to be taken quite seriously 
or not, is of a vigorous and unusual character, and has 
followed far more than most men an original and inde- 
pendent career which he has struck out for himself and 
was not ledinto by any of the ordinary circumstances 
of birth and family. All who are interested in the poli- 
tical questions connected with the advance of Russian 
power in Central Asia know Professor Vambéry as an 
Orientalist who caught the ear of the British public some 
forty years ago. He gave them through his writings 
in the new spapers and lectures in most of the large 
towns, the benefit of his experience as a traveller in 
the little known regions whose peoples Russia was 
conquering in her march towards our Indian frontiers. 
On the danger from Russian aggression he was more 
anti-Russian than the most *‘ imperial ” Englishmen at 
that time. He was a voice crying in the wilderness 
with such emphasis that it was always something of a 
mystery how he a foreigner, an Hungarian, could be in- 
spired with so much zeal for English interests. It does 
not seem so peculiar, now Professor Vambéry has in- 
dulged what he confesses has always been his passion 
of loquacity , and has explained the circumstances which 
threw him so much out of the regular tracks. 

He was a Jew of Hungary and, as such, though 
under many disabilities was yet influenced by the ideas 
of Hungarian patriotism. Amongst his earliest experi- 
ences was the repression of the Hungarian revolution 
by Austria with the aid of Russia. Abjectly poor— 
it is the most pitiable story of poverty we ever read 
—he had a passion for languages and a restlessness 
which perhaps was the real cause, and not his 
poverty, of his failing to become a doctor. Turkish 
was amongst his acquirements, and this and the 
restlessness took him to Constantinople. There he 
met natives of Central Asia; and as the Magyar 
people look to Central Asia as their origin Vambéry 


ciate together. 


used its interest in the study of Magyar origins to 
prevail upon an Hungarian ‘society to make him a 
small allowance to enable him to travel in Central 
Asia. He was disappointed with his reception in Hun- 
gary on the conclusion of his travels. He thinks his 
Jewish origin was against him. Neither in France nor 
in Germany did he fare much better ; and it was not 
till he came to England that he obtained a recogni- 
tion which surprised and delighted him and flattered 
the vanity which he is at no pains to conceal. It is 
not surprising that he became so enthusiastically 
English. He was hungry for admiration of his abilities 
and thefight he had made ‘against adverse circumstarces, 
Physical hunger, contempt, solitariness he had known 
at every stage of his life. His repression had made him 
abnormally desirous of being distinguished, of being 
welcomed, applauded and made much of. In England 
he dined at Windsor Castle, and made the acquaint- 
ance of all kinds of distinguished men and women. 
His appreciation of our aristocracy was innocently and 
amusingly snobbish: and he admired all our institu- 
tions because there was room in them for a certain 
admiration of himself. 

These two volumes contain interesting accounts of 
his numerous visits to England and descriptions of 
the people he met in many classes of English society. 
But undoubtedly the best part of them is the earlier 
which tells the story of his home life in the lowest 
depths of Jewish poverty, and of his struggles for an 
education under the stimulus of his mother, a remark- 
able woman, at universities of a sort where students 
like Vambéry led the starved life of the medizval 
scholar. ‘* Would it not be better for you to be a 
Kosher butcher ?”’ asked one of his professors, sneer- 
ingly. As he had to black the professor’s boots the 
question was not so very surprising. In a book of 
travels already published ‘Professor Vambéry had given 
‘‘a few outlines of his juvenile adv entures and 
struggles". He found he says that ‘it was the latter 
which elicited the particular interest of his readers”. 
Of the whole story now told these still remain the 
most striking as the record of a strong individuality 
triumphing over all kinds of disabilities. Amongst 
others are to be counted the fact that the unhappy 
student had to hobble on a crutch. After all allowance 
for the story losing nothing in the telling, as it would 
not be likely to in the Professor’s hands, we confess 
there is an honest verity about it which is convincing, 
and which arouses admiration and sympathy for the 
narrator's career from the outset to the finish. He led 
a queer life in Constantinople ; and his sketches of it 
are vivid and contain plenty of colour, though it is so 
unusual as to be at times hardly intelligible. There is 
something wrong with a picture which gives us 
familiarity with grand viziers on one page, and relates 
on another the throwing of a pair of boots at his head 
by the person for w hom he had blacked them. But this 
may only be due to uncertainty in the order of events 
in the memory of an old man. After Professor Vam- 
béry’s triumphs in England he was still without a 
settled career ; and it was not until he obtained, after 
much trouble and humiliation, his post of professor 
at Budapest, that he had an assured income. He 
complains bitterly that it was about equal to a cook’s 
in a good class of English house, and the post was 
given to him grudgingly and contemptuously because 
he was a Jew. He lived very much secluded, except 
for visits from foreigners, and for communications with 
the outside world by his correspondence and w ritings. 
We hope matters have since improved for the writer 
of these volumes that are for the most part lively, 
clever, and amusingly egoistic, but too often sad with 
some of the worst sorrows of life. 


THE TURK AS POET. 

‘* A History of Ottoman Poetry.” By the late E. J. W. 
Gibb. Vol. III. Edited by E. G. Browne. 
London: Luzac. 215. net. 

HAT the ‘‘unspeakable Turk” should be a poet 
will doubtless be a surprise to many. Poetry and 
the Porte are the last two things that we usually asso- 

Nevertheless there have been poets in 
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Turkey, and, as Mr. Gibb endeavoured to show, of no 
mean order. They have counted among them royal 
personages as well as peasants, and one of them was 
also one of the greatest of Turkish sultans, Solyman 
the Magnificent. As in other countries, so too in 
Turkey, national expansion and poetical inspiration 
went hand in hand together. The works of the Turkish 
poets are sufficient to fill many volumes. 


to making them known to the English public. He died 


Mr. Gibb | 
knew them with all the loving thoroughness of a con- | 
noisseur, and devoted both his time and his resources | 


unfortunately in the midst of his labour of love when | 


two only of the volumes he had planned had been as 
yet issued from the press. The manuscripts which he 
left behind were placed in the capable hands of Professor 


Browne, and the first-fruits of the editor’s work have | 


just appeared. Professor Browne believes that enough 
manuscript material still exists to fill two more stout 


volumes, which will be followed by another volume | 
_ of the French in Louisiana, for, although, after the 


containing the original texts of the poems already 
translated. Thanks to a bequest left by Mr. Gibb there 


will be no difficulty in finding funds to meet the expenses | 


of the publication. 
spiration and impulse to Persia. it was therefore not 
only modelled on that of Persia, but its very language 


was only by slow degrees that it emancipated itself 
from the influences of its foster-mother, if indeed it can 
be said ever to have done so. Turkish culture was 


Turkish poetry owed its first in- | 
| the Peace of Paris nearly forty years earlier. 


There is in fact a naturalness and spontaneity in much 
which Fuzuli wrote that made the poetical epoch 
introduced by him well worth the attention of all who 
love literature and genius for their own sake. 

Mr. Gibb wrote in an attractive style and knew how 
to communicate his own. enthusiasm to his readers. 
In Professor Browne he has found a worthy editor. 


FRENCH LOUISIANA. 


‘*Les derniéres années de la Louisiane francaise.” 
Par le Baron Mare de Villiers de Terraye. Paris: 
Librairie Orientale. 1904. 50. 

HE author of this book has chosen an appropriate 
season for its publication, inasmuch as the cen- 
tenary of the acquisition of Louisiana by the United 

States is being celebrated this year. He might indeed 

without impropriety have designated it a_ history 


Treaty of S. Ildefonso in 1800 the French nominally 
re-entered into possession, the control of the French 
Government had practically come to an end soon after 
After 


| following the admirable narrative and criticisms of the 


based on Persian culture, and its language and ex- | 
| therefore conveyed to Jefferson when the sale was 


pression naturally reflected its origin. 

In his first volume Mr. Gibb dealt with the earlier 
period of Ottoman poetry. The third volume brings 
its history down to the death of Nabi in 1712, with 
whom the classical period of Turkish poetry may be 
said to come to an end. The volume begins with the 
poets of the Sulymanic age, and thus includes many 
of those whom Latifi, their native biographer, con- 
siders the best and most famous. Among them was 
Baqi ‘‘ the poet-king”’, held by his fellow-countrymen 
to be the greatest of their lyric poets, and Fuzult 
for whose verses Mr. Gibb seems to have had a special 
liking. Fuzuli was a native of Bagdad, but he broke 
with the old traditions, and turned from Persia to 
the legends and ballads of his own people. Even 
the dialect in which he wrote was not that of litera- 
ture; it was the dialect of Azerbijan on the north- 


of North America west of the Alleghanies. 


was largely coloured by Persian words and idioms. It author we must confess that the French Government 


appreciated but ill the magnificent possibilities involved 
in the possession of Louisiana, a province which in those 
days included the whole valley of the Mississippi from 
Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico. Napoleon 


effected to the United States was not merely the com- 
mand of the mouths of the great river but the fee-simple 
Many 
Frenchmen have thought since that day that France 
might well have received a larger price than she did 
actually (42,400,000), and Napoleon, who made a 
virtue of necessity by handing the province over to 


_the United States, boasted of the result of his negotia- 


western frontier of Persia, and differed in several respects | 


from pure Osmanli. But he struck a note which 
appealed at once to his hearers and readers. 
was pathos and true poetry in what he wrote, and Mr. 
Gibb does not hesitate to say that he ‘‘ stands alone”. 
The character of his genius may be judged from the 
opening lines of one of his poems which are thus 


rendered by Mr. Gibb :— 


“‘ Feres are heedless, spheres are ruthless, fortune is 
inconstant quite ; 

Woes are many, friends not any, strong the foe, and 

weak my plight. 

Past away hope’s gracious shadow, passion’s sun 

beats fierce and hot; 

Lofty the degree of ruin, lowly is the rank of right. 

Little power hath understanding, louder aye grows 

slander’s voice, 

‘Scant the ruth of fickle Fortune, daily worsens Love’s 

despite. 

I'm a stranger in this country, guile-beset is union’s 

path ; 

I’m a wight of simple spirit, earth with faerie shows 

is slight.” 

It is notoriously impossible to represent adequately 
the poetry of one people in the language of another, 
but, as the lines just quoted will show, Mr. Gibb has 
not altogether failed to convey the spirit and even the 
form of the Turkish poet’s verses. Their chief note is 


There | 
| time to deliver their presents to the Indians. 


tions with about as little justification as we have for 
our self-congratulations on abandoning the future of 
Morocco to France. 

But while they were the owners of Louisiana the 
French never rated it at its true value or, perhaps from 
the nature of their European position they were unable 
to profit by it. In fact they expended too much upon 
their European policy to pursue a colonial policy with 
success. At the beginning of the Seven Years War 
we find Kerlérec the Governor writing to the ministers : 
‘* All the King’s magazines are empty, though it is 
Private 
stores are equally empty of the most necessary things 
and for a long time no boat has reached us from 
France and the traffic by boat ‘from S. Domingo is in- 
terrupted. We have hardly any more gunpowder.” 
Five years later the authorities were writing home that 
the government stores were absolutely denuded of 
everything and were supplied day by day from private 
sources at exorbitant prices. The same story is re- 
peated again and again but it is only an example on 
a small scale of the mismanagement by the French 
Government of their whole colonial empire. In war- 
time it may be attributed no doubt to the loss of the 
command of the sea which makes a colonial empire of 
that nature impossible and led finally to the abandon- 


_ ment of Louisiana. 


Yet at one time the prospects of such a French 
Empire were brilliant, for by the occupation of 


' Canada and Louisiana France shut in our American 


Colonies both from the North and South. Louisiana 
became French in the early part,of the eighteenth 
century when Law founded the Company of the West 
Indies. The Marquis de Vaudreuil, well known after- 


| wards as the Governor of Canada, was for ten years at 


| the head of affairs and was succeeded in 
' Chevalier de Kerlérec the hero of this book. 


simplicity, even though their author could not shake | 


himself wholly free from the mannerisms of his pre- 
decessors and the influence of the traditions in which 
he had been brought up. We are reminded of Leopardi 
in what Mr. Gibb calls ‘‘the pretty picture” Fuzuli 
gives us of the school ‘‘ which he attended as a little 
child, with the fair young scholars seated in rows and 
holding their books like flowers in their small hands”. 


752 by the 
Being a 
Breton seaman of considerable naval experience he 
managed the slender resources. put at his disposal by 
his own Government so well that the English did not 
venture to attack the colony throughout the Seven 
Years War. At the end of that period it passed to the 
Spaniards and Kerlérec paid the price of his devotion 
(as the governors of French colonies have too often 
done) by finding himself the object of a hundred slanders 
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on the part of his subordinates and their family con- 
nexions. Inthe end he was acquitted of the charges 
made against him but banished twenty leagues from 
Paris on the general ground of ‘‘ undue severity’ in his 
office. He was more lucky in his sentence than Lally 
who suffered the extreme penalty of the law at about 
the same date, but the example of neither gave any 
encouragement to the representatives of France in her 
distant possessions. ‘‘ Surtout point de zéle” was evi- 
dently the safest motto for the guidance of French 
pro-consuls. 

The quarrels between Kerlérec and Rochemore who 
Was sent out as treasurer of the colony are a reproduc- 
tion of similar disputes between Montcalm and Bigod 
and mutual charges led to their recall. It was not 
Kerlérec therefore who handed over Louisiana to the 
Spaniards, though the latter showed no disposition to 
acquire a possession which was forced upon them much 
against their will. Another Governor, d’Abbaddie, had 
quarrelled with his subordinates and died before 
d’Aubry, who also quarrelled with the financial director 
of the colony, was enabled to put it into the hands of 
Ulloa who had been sent in 1766 to assume the 
governorship. Choiseul obliged Spain to take over 
Louisiana as compensation for the cession by France 
to England of the left bank of the Mississippi. This 
meant the certainty of a large smuggling trade at the 
expense of Spain. When the English took Havana the 
Spaniards yielded at length to the arguments of 
Choiseul and consented to receive Louisiana from their 
ally in compensation for the anticipated injuries to their 
trade. 

When they did assume possession an insurrection 
broke out among the French colonists, the result of 
which was to retain forcibly at the head of affairs the 
French Governor, Aubry, who had been sent to New 
Orleans to make the formal surrender. Ulloa, the 
Spanish commander, was an irascible martinet not 
at all the sort of person likely to conciliate a community 
already incensed at the indifference with which their 
nationality was being bartered away by the Mother- 
country without any attempt to consult their wishes 
in the matter. Ulloa also did an extremely tactless 
thing in hiring out some of the Acadians, who 
had migrated from Nova Scotia, to an Englishman, 
who again transferred them, like so many cattle, 
to another employer. The Spaniards soon became 
masters of the situation when they despatched to the 
scene a_ really competent chief in the person of 
O'Reilly, one of those cosmopolitan soldiers whose 
prototypes are to be found among the condottieri of 
the Italian wars. As the Baron de Villiers justly 
points out, it required a revolution to recall to the 
minds of the French Government that a colony 
existed bearing the name of the French monarch. 
At length by a judicious mixture of force and concilia- 
tion Louisiana passed under the control of the Spanish 
Government. 

The success of the American Rebellion naturally had 
its effect upon the minds of the colonists in Louisiana, 
who had little liking for the Spaniards and could not 
but resent the inconsiderate treatment they had ex- 
perienced from the French. By reason of the increase 
in commerce, due in great measure to American 
expansion, New Orleans at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century was ‘‘ infested " by Anglo-Americans. 
These people were openly seditious, celebrating the 
Fourth of July by toasts to the approaching sovereignty 
of America. During the somewhat pretentious fétes 
that marked the transfer of the province to the 
United States there were some amusing exhibitions 
of national jealousy. The American general, Wilkin- 
son, and his staff led off at a ball by singing ‘ Hail 
Columbia’ and then ‘‘God Save the King” to 
the strains of a brass band. To this the French 


replied with ‘* La Marseillaise”’ and other patriotic songs. | 


It is not surprising to find that the ladies left the 
dancing-room and that there was a ‘‘tapage infernal ”. 
Considering the mutual position of the two parties the 
Americans might have shown more consideration for 
the French and they seem to have been to blame 
throughout, for Clibborn the American commissioner was 
of opinion, an opinion which he constantly expressed, 
that ‘‘ to bring these people to reason we must turn the 


| 
| 
| 


' not built out of his material a good story. 


guns on them and knock the walls of this city (New 
Orleans) to pieces ”’. 

But the prosperity which rapidly followed upon the 
American occupation soon overpowered the purely 
sentimental objections to a change of nationality. Even 
during the Spanish régime the progress of the province 
both in wealth and population was remarkable. In 
those twenty-four years the population rose from 12,000 
to 50,000 and in 1801 585 American boats descended the 
Mississippi with cargoes valued at nearly £50,000, 
The prosperity therefore enjoyed by Louisiana even at 
that time was clearly due to American enterprise. Had 
our own negotiators at the Treaty of Versailles shown 
more astuteness they might have secured within the 
Canadian borders those vast districts west of the 
Alleghanies and south of the Great Lakes which we 
allowed the United States to appropriate. Had we 
retained them, the British Empire in North America 
would soon have overshadowed the revolting colonies. 


MAGIC AND SPELLS.” 
By H. G. Wells. 


‘““\ DEALER IN 


** The Food of the Gods.”’ 
Macmillan. 1904. 6s. 


ones time ago Mr. Rutland Barrington used to sing 

with great effect a song the refrain of which went 
‘*T want to be popular, popular, popular...” The 
line aptly expresses the mental attitude of Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Popularity—he will have that at any price, and 
for its sake he is willing to sacrifice anything. ‘‘ The 
Food of the Gods” is one of those wildly impossible 
stories with a slight pseudo-scientific basis in which 
a large number of the British public delights. As a 
change from the ordinary sentimental love story or the 
shilling ‘‘ shocker” it has its merits, but from an 
artistic and literary point of view it fails. The idea 
of a chemical food known as Herakleophorbia or 
Boomfood which renders growth continuous is dis- 
tinctly ingenious. Mr. Wells grasps its humorous 
possibilities and makes the most of them, but he _ 

e 
threads of his narrative are disconnected and he has 
too many loose ends, with the result that the book 
as a whole leaves a most unsatisfactory impression. 
There are, too, anumber of tilts against various people 
which are obviously dragged in, for what purpose one 
wonders in vain, in a book of thiskind. ‘‘ The Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Statures is going to 
have Mr. Frederic Harrison on the council they say. 
You know he’s written an essay about it; says it is 
vulgar, and entirely unharmonious with that revela- 
tion of humanity that is found in the teachings of 
Comte. . . . The idea of the food never entered the 
head of Comte—which shows how wicked it really is.” 
Whether ‘ scientific men” disapprove of Mr. Wells 
we do not know. They certainly might, if they toox 
him seriously, find fault with the crude way in 
which he serves up scientific facts and peppers his 
narrative with scientific jargon. But whatever may 
be their attitude to him it is very evident that 
Mr. Wells is very savage with them. Professor 
Redwood and Mr. Bensington, the author is careful to 
insist, are two typical ‘ scientists’. And he makes his 
introduction of them serve for a violent attack on the 
whole species. ‘‘ No race of men”’, he writes, *‘ have 
such obvious littlenesses. They live in a narrow world 
so far as their human intercourse goes ; their researches 
involve infinite attention and an almost monastic 
seclusion ; and what is left over is not very much. To 
witness some queer, shy, misshapen, grey-headed, self- 
important, little discoverer of great discoveries, 
ridiculously adorned with the wide ribbon of some 
order of chivalry and holding a reception of his fellow- 
men, or to read the anguish of ‘ Nature’ at the ‘ neglect 
of science ’ when the angel of the birthday honours passes 
the Royal Society by, or to listen to one indefatigable 
lichenologist commenting on the work of another inde- 
fatigable lichenologist, such things force one to realise 
the unfaltering littleness of men”. In this passage and 
in many others with much adjectival venom Mr. Wells 
signifies his supreme contempt for the ‘ scientists”. 
It is sad that this should be so, for it is, after all, 
mainly to his smattering of ‘‘ scientific’ knowledge, te» 
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his power of presenting it in a way that appeals to the | 
public imagination, that Mr. Wells owes his success. 
In writing ‘‘ The Food of the Gods” it is abundantly | 
clear that the author was, from time to time, seized | 
with desire to turn his story into an allegory. That he 

refrained from doing so was probably due to his fear that 

it might not altogether ‘‘ go down with the great B. P.” 

But every now and then his irresistible impulse comes out 

and he shows us his characters not as people ina story, | 
but as types or figures of the expansive forces which | 
exist, the resistance to which is both foolish and futile. 
Having brought into the world giants of forty feet high 
whose advent caused grave trouble to the police and | 
urban councils, with the final result of a kind of civil war, | 
he puts into the mouth of one of them the following bom- — 
bastic sentiments which would seem to sum up the | 
allegorical intentions of the book. ‘‘It is not that we”, | 
says the giant, ‘‘ would oust the little people from the | 
world, in order that we, who are no more than one step | 
upwards from their littleness, may hold the world | 
for ever. It is the step we fight for and not our- | 
selves. . . . We are here Brothers, to what end? To | 
serve the spirit and the purpose that has been breathed | 
into our lives. . . . Through us and through the little 
folk the spirit looks and learns. From us by word | 
and birth and act it must pass—to still greater lives. | 
This earth is no resting-place. . . . We fight not for | 
ourselves but for growth—growth that goes on for | 


” 


ever 


NOVELS. 


“Emmanuel Burden.” By Hilaire Belloc. 
Methuen. 1904. 6s. 


There is always a risk, in the imitative satires of | 
stupidity, that their success should be too complete ; 
that they should reproduce so nearly the fatuity of their 
originals that the satire should be missed by the simple 
and found somewhat too extended by those who appre- 
ciate it. Mr. Belloc’s humour is so discreet that his 
parody is certain to be read in perfect seriousness by , 
many, and so exact that it provokes occasionally 
almost the same sort of tedium as does stupidity itself. , 
The extraction of mirth from pomposity and ineptitude 
demands the most delicate manipulation, or the mirth 
will submerge its own sources. For the most 
part the extraction is admirably done, and the irony 
of the jest is the natural product of circumstance, 
but it is difficult through three hundred pages to make 
dulness scintillate subconsciously without impairing its 
hebetude, and excellent as most of the portraits are— | 
Lord Benthorpe’s in particular—the book suffers by the 
extent to which they retard its action. The description 
of Mr. Burden’s last hours is a curiously clever piece 
of work, the bathos of the narrator's style being pressed 
to an essence which gradually becomes indistinguish- 
able from fine writing. The illustrations to a novel 
are, as a rule, charitably passed over in silence to 
those whom they may unfortunately please, but Mr. 
Chesterton's sketches would make a dull book worth 
having. They are done with an astonishing resource 
and humour perhaps wilfully enhanced by their some- 
what experimental air; and, light as they are, lie 
unquestionably in the direct line of great caricature. 


London: 


“Sooner or Later.” By Violet Hunt. London: | 


Chapman and Hall. 1904. 6s. 


**Sooner or Later” is a study of ‘‘the horrors of la 
vie amoureuse ” which gives one a curious impression 
of truthfulness, as if a soul had deliberately analysed its 
own misery and exposed it for sale—and with one of | 
those sad economies of bitter experience turned so 
much agony and humiliation into useful artistic material. 
‘And they call it the life romantic, my God! and con- | 
dole with, when they should congratulate, the lucky 
females who have succeeded in escaping it—the pas- | 
sion that turns their hair grey, and their lips thin, 
and their eyes dull, till they get their quietus at 
last, and can go about hugging the nice dead 
heart that the years have granted them.” This 
bitter outburst sums up the wretchedness, the 
sickening benumbing despair that chills the heart 
of a woman whose passion outlives that of her lover. 


Rosette’s whole existence is her love for Assheton, and 


_ when he tires of her she is defenceless ; her pride, her 


sense of humour and of proportion, her tact, her 
common sense, all desert her; she knows not the 
smallest artifice to disguise her complete self-surrender, 
her abject devotion. There is clear-sighted contempt 
as well as comprehending. sympathy in the study of 
Rosette ; it is pathetic and even powerful in its realism. 
Unfortunately Miss Hunt seems to feel the fascination 
of the all-conquering Robert Assheton more strongly 


_ than the reader is likely to do; and yet she describes 


him with many spiteful touches, such as the wife’s hint 
in the first chapter at black blood, and of a mysterious 
and Eastern origin, and the accusation, later in the 
story, of being boring and elderly. Apart from its 
value as a study of temperament, Miss Hunt’s latest 
novel lacks the cleverness and brightness of the amusing 
‘* Celebrity at Home”. Fortunately most novel-readers 


_ are women, and they may not resent the undue pre- 
_ ponderance of the love element. 


A man would hardly 
think it worth while to wade through 450 pages of 
close analysis of what is after all a very ordinary 
experience. 


| “A Very Queer Business and Other Stories.” By 


William Westall. London: Chatto and Windus. 


1904. 6s. 

There are fifteen short stories in this volume—such 
stories as are to be found issued by the score every 
week in newspapers and the cheaper magazines. Woe 
presume that there are a certain number of readers who 
care for such and for their sakes we may notify the 
publication of Mr. Westall’s new book, but really it 


_ does not call for serious criticism—though it might 


well suffice for a ‘* peg” on which to hang an attack 
on the slipshod fiction which is all too plentifully fur- 
nished. Issued in ephemeral periodicals such stories 
pass out of date almost as soon as they are dry from 
the press—in volume form they get perhaps the im- 
mortality of a month at the circulating libraries. Mr. 
Westall has written a number of pleasant novels and 
stories of adventure, but his new book will by no 
means advance his reputation. In the title-story—one 


| of the slightest in a collection of slight things—we 


might point out that a house is given as at Chelsea on 
p. 2 and at Hampstead on p. 5, while on p. 3 a certain 
lady is said to live at No. 1 and on p. 8 at No. 19 ina 
certain street; and further we are expected to believe 
that a strange man took a will to a solicitor and, seem- 
ingly on the same day, ‘‘ presently departed with the 
probate in his pocket”. In our experience Somerset 
House has been less expeditious. 


‘Beatrice of Venice : a Romance of the Last Days of 
the Venetian Republic and of Napoleon’s Cam- 
paign in Italy.”. By Max Pemberton. London :- 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 6s. 


Given the desire to work out a novel of political 
intrigue without the industry to master a period, the 
skill to create life-like characters, or the self-restraint 
to prefer sound grammar to fine phrases, the result of 
these convergent forces can be intensely irritating, a 
fact of which Mr. Pembertcn seems to be blandly un- 
conscious. He has got hold of astory of which a good’ 
deal could be made, the efforts of Venice to keep 
her independence when Napoleon was over-running 


| Northern Italy, and has spoiled it in some four hundred’ 


pages of facile sentimentality mingled with war-corre- 
spondent journalese. Beatrice is a Venetian lady, 
suspected of conniving at the murder of Frenchmen, . 
who falls in love with Gaston, Comte de Joyeuse, saves 
his life, holds a salon in Verona, and pleads with 
Napoleon for her city. A survey of the characters 
suggests the thought that Mr. Pemberton may be 
making a desperate bid for the shoes of the late Mr. 
Seton Merriman ; if so, he shuffles clumsily when he 


tries to wear them. The intrigues simply cannot be- 


followed: perhaps a few chapters are lost somewhere, 
perhaps the author has not taken the trouble to think 
out his more subtle characters. But it does not greatly 
matter. There is a great deal of blurred incident, and 


no doubt Mr. Pemberton’s staunch admirers will be.- 
It will not win him new ones. 


pleased with it all. 
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The Queen’s Advocate.” By A. W. Marchmont. 
London: Ward, Lock. 1904. 6s. 


The excitement is well sustained throughout this 
story, but the scene had been laid more appropriately 
outside Servia, which the author can only know by 
hearsay. He is mistaken in representing titles of 
nobility, duelling, or guldens as existing there, and court 
receptions in 1903 were not ‘‘ very brilliant, with lavish 
decoration, a prodigal wealth of flowers, as the setting 
for the magnificent dresses and jewels of pretty women ”. 
Nor should a Servian pope in Bosnia be styled ** Father 
Michel” or ‘‘ priest”. Nor was it ever Servian etiquette 
for the Queen to send a princess to return the call of a 
bachelor millionaire. And the termination -ics is 
Hungarian, not Servian or even Croatian. We have 
enjoyed the book for its thrilling adventures, but to 
drag them into the atmosphere of the Servian tragedy 
without knowledge of the local colour was a catchpenny 
trick. The characterisation of the hero and heroine is 
on too familiar lines and at the same time smacks of 
improbability : Mr. Marchmont evidently knows more 
about Yankee prospectors than about European 
princesses. But he deserves praise for the vigour of 
his narrative, which compels a reader to finish it at one 
sitting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


® A History of the Colony of Victoria.” By Henry Gyles 
Turner. London: Longmans. 2 vols. 215. 


Eight hundred pages go to make up Mr. Turner's history of 
the colony in which he has spent his life. For all interested 
directly in Victoria and generally in the colonial developments 
of the nineteenth century these substantial volumes will be of 
considerable value. The writing is above the average of the 
historical records compiled by men who make little or no 
pretence to literary distinction. The work covers the period 
from the discovery of Victoria to the absorption of the colony 
in the Commonwealth, and the authority with which Mr. 
Turner writes may be gieaned from the fact that he is familiar 
with the colony “from the Mallee wilderness of the north to 
the forests of Cape Otway ; from the pastoral plains around the 
lake districts of the west to the Buffalo Ranges and the table- 
lands of the far Omeo”. He has digested official records, 
parliamentary reports and newspapers, and the work will be 
very useful to the busy public man in need of references— 
especially to the younger generation whose ignorance of the 
history of the colony Mr. Turner laments. Even though 
everyone does not agree with his conclusions, acknowledgment 
will be made of the advantage of having so ready a reference 
book. 

“ Social England.” Vol. VI. London: Cassell. 1904. 14s. net. 

The sixth volume of this illustrated “history” certainly 
represents no subtraction from the effort to be popular. A 
coloured frontispiece of Turner’s “Ulysses deriding Poly- 
phemus” indicates the general width of interpretation which 
the illustrators have permitted themselves. Cruikshank’s 
“ Massacre of Peterloo” and Leighton’s “ Bath of Psyche” are 
other coloured prints. The mere index of illustrations, with notes, 
occupies over forty pages ; and the work is designed to give a 
sort of bird’s-eye view of history and its distinguished men 
without the assistance of the letterpress. It is indeed sur- 
prising that the Social History was ever issued without illus- 
trations, since its constitution, which is that of an encyclopedia, 
is just such as to please what have been called “ pictorial 
intellects ”. The sheer weight of the volume, which is enormous, 
is a test that the paper was selected for the purpose of repro- 
duction; and from this point of view the work is wholly 
admirable, especially the portraits, and perhaps as a posthumous 
honour to Mr. Traill as editor, the men of letters receive pre- 
ponderant attention. 


“Press Outfits for Abroad.” By Arden Holt. “Hockey as 
a Game for Women.” By Edith Thompson. “ Water- 
Gy Colour Painting.” By Mary L. Breakell. “Electric 
Lighting for the Inexperienced.” By H. Walter. “On 
Collecting Engravings, Pottery, &c.” By R. Elward. 
London: Arnold. Cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 1904. 
This “ Wallet Series ” of handbooks has merits which more 
pretentious books on the subjects miss. The idea is to be use- 


‘tul and nothing but useful. The advice on Press Outfits, for 


example, takes a traveller, man or woman, round the world, 


“is precise on the climate of Rio Janeiro and Honolulu, and 


ensures the comfort of proper clothing in any of the conti- 
nents. The subjects make rather an odd collection but they 


-are such, with the exception of the Hockey tract, as are 


‘not covered by other books. We should have liked some ; 


advice in the science of collection on Japanese works of art, in 
which at the moment are many bargains to be picked up. But 
in general the little books strike us as thorough for their bulk 
and design. 


“ Stratford-on-Avon.” By H. W. Tompkins. London: Dent, 
1904. Is. net. 

This addition to the Temple Topographies is as dapper as 
its predecessors and Mr. New’s illustrations are admirably 
selected as well as dainty. But we are not sure that Mr, 
Tompkins has not made a mistake in adapting his style too 
closely to the illustrations and get-up. He is too dainty and 
dapper ; he flutters about his subjects not without affected 
sentiment. The little girls who offer sprigs of lavender at 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage are something more than a 
nuisance, certainly not people to be enthusiastic over ; nor are 
William Winter or Washington Irving essential to Stratford 
and Shottery. We miss a proper appreciation of the church 
and its supreme architectural beauty. Altogether the chapter 
on “the Neighbourhood” is better done than the too sketchy 
chapters on the town. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Octobre. 3/%. 


Le Comte de Mouy commences in this number a series of 
articles on the Berlin Congress which should prove of consider- 
able interest and value. M. de Mouy was at the time of the 
Congress First Secretary of the French Embassy in Berlin and 
was entrusted with the duty of drawing up the Protocols owing 
to Bismarck’s wish to establish good relations with France in 
all Eastern affairs. Shortly after his arrival in Berlin M. de 
Mouy found himself invited by the Chancellor to a dinner at 
which none but the family were present. The latter made 
himself as charming as on occasion he was able to do. His 
judgment upon the conduct of Russia at the end of the war is 
characteristic. ‘They should have elected either to carry out 
their ideas to the end and enter Constantinople, which they 
could have done for eight days or else they should not have 
exacted so much from the Porte, thus provoking the interven- 
tion of Europe. There is only one supreme moment in affairs 
and it must be seized.” M. de Wyzewa’s account of the 
unfortunate daughter of the poet Monti who married Count 
Giulio Perticari gives a curious picture of Italian life in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“Arnold’s Home and Abroad Readers.” Book I. t1od.; 
Book II. 1s.; Book III. 1s. 3¢.; Books IV., V. and VI. 
1s. 6d. each. London: Arnold. 1904. 


This is a well graduated series of Readers which we can 
unreservedly commend. The sub-title of the First Book is 
‘Glimpses of the Homeland”. It introduces easy notions of 
geography to very young readers and is largely made up of 
walks and talks. We are glad to see R. L. Stevenson’s 
“ Child’s Garden of Verses” largely drawn on for recitation 
purposes. Book II. is entitled ** Glimpses of the Globe”. We 
note that the use of the globe is insisted on from the outset. 
This is, of course, only right and proper. Yet it is not very 
long ago that hardly a tithe of the secondary schools in 
England possessed a globe and globes themselves were looked 
on as obsolete furniture fit only for academies for young ladies. 
Book III. deals mainly with England and Wales, and illus- 
trates the connexion between physical features and economic 
developments. Book IV. treats of the Empire with special 
reference to the “Five Nations”. Book V. is concerned with 
the world’s Great Powers, with a chapter on Powers in Past 
Ages. We note the promotion of Japan to the rank of a first- 
class Power. Book VI. is taken up with Trade and Trade 
Routes. The volume is so much up to date that Manchuria 
and Port Arthur are not assigned to Russia on the map. On 
the other hand Corea is left independent of Japan. The inde- 


(Continued on Page 524.) 
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A WONDERFUL DIVIDEND— 


THE RESULT OF AN INVESTMENT WITH 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


RicHAarD A. McCurpy, President. 


Policy No. 637,660. Amount, £10,000. 
Whole Life. 10 Payments. 10-year Distribution. 


Policy - - - - - £10,000 O O 
Reversionary Bonus - 4,082 15 O 


Fully Paid-up Policy - - £14,082 15 O 

This Reversionary Bonus exceeds 4 per Cent. per Annum. 

The Cash Surrender Value of the above Policy is at the present time £11,043 2s., 
or £1,043 28. more than the Face Value of the Folicy, although the Insurance 
has only been in force ten years. 

This is but one example of the liberality of the Policies issued by the MUTUAL 


LIFE, and is by no means an isolated one. Other recent settlements show quite | 
These Investment Contracts possess the double advantage of | 


as good results. 
affording ample protection in the event of death, and of creating a Profitable Estate 
for the Policy-holder himself should he survive the Distribution period. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement on application to the Head 
Office for the United Kingdon: :— 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
PAID TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS, OVER £70,000,000. 
Assets, £81,981,491. Income, £15,901,431. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANGE. 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 


Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 
Annual Premium at age 25, £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d. ‘ 

Estimated results on attaining age 60. 
A Cash Payment of £1,526 O QO; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O QO; or, 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 O Oo. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 
66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager and Actuary. 


FOUNDED 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 
ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNUITY 
Business alone — without Fire, Marine, or other risks — which 
affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCKEASING ACCUMULATED 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND now rapidly approaching 


£4,000,000. 


1823 


MODERATE PREMIUMS INCREASING BONUSES 


“The company offers to its clients these principal attractions 


absolute safety, premiums lower than in the majority of offices, large | 
The management is marked | 


bonuses, and liberal policy conditions. 
by a happy combination of push and care which promises a con- 
tinuance of the prosperity the company now enjoys.” 

The joint Stock Companies Journal, 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—zz-Kinc Wittiam St., E.C.; West End—174 Piccapitiy, W. 


Issued 13th July, 1894. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds, £4,194,485, Income, £398,982, 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2&3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


GENERAL Lire ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 


CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ARTHUR CeciL, Deputy Chairman. 
Joun Rosert FREEMAN, Esq. Cuarves Price, Esq. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Henry Wituiam Ripcey, Esq. 
Sir AnpREwW Bart. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Witiiam Mutter, Esq. D.Sc. 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 
| Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 

Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, J/anager and Secretary. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
_ ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 


Summary of the Progress made during the past Five Years. 


| Year ended Premiums. Increase. 
} 1898 £333,241 
| 1903 £469,502 £136,261 


| THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
| APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


| NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
NEW BUSINESS for 1903 - £3,131,728. 


** There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” 


Tue Times. 
EIGHT-OPTION TABLE 


And other Attractive Schemes. 


Send for particulars to Dept. 11, 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 
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pendence of Panama is noted. Any pupil who had gone 
through the whole series would have a general idea of the 
geography of the world, be able to read a map intelligently and 
locate any subsequent information he acquired in the proper 
quarter. The numerous illustrations, coloured and plain, make 
a very pleasing feature. They are not of the all too common 
“ fausses-fenétres ” type but are real windows set in the text 
that give a real view of the country under discussion. 


Regional Geography : “ The British Isles.” By J. B. Reynolds, 
2s.; “An Elementary Geography of the World.” By 
Lionel W. Lyde, 1s. 4d. ; “An Elementary Geography of 
the British Isles.” By Lionel W. Lyde, 4d. net ; “An 
Elementary Geography of Asia.” By Lionel W. Lyde, 4d. 
net; “An Elementary Geography of America.” 4d. net. 
London: Black. 1904. 

The Romance and Realm of Commerce : a Book for Parents 
and Sons.” By Alfred Morris. London: Nelson. 1904. 6s. 2d. 


Mr. Reynolds's name is too well known as that of a pioneer in 
the new methods of teaching geography in his school book on 
the British Isles to need commendation here. It might as well 
be read by “grown-ups” to whom geography in their youth 
was a dismal science consisting mainly in the memorising of 
nomenclature. There are one or two minute points which 
might be improved in a second edition. No English-speaking 
person in Guernsey ever calls its capital “S. Pierre”. Limerick 


-can hardly be said to be at the mouth of the Shannon, as Mr. 


Reynolds would learn, if he had ever the misfortune to take the 
steamer from Kilrush to Limerick. In enumerating the 
main routes between Ireland and Great Britain, mention 
might have been made of the new Rosslare-Fishguard route 
which is very nearly ready and which threatens to be- 


‘come the main-line of communication between the South of 


Ireland and England, even if it does not also tap the Atlantic 
traffic by being linked up with the great natural harbour at 
Berehaven. Mr. Lyde’s “ British Isles” is a sort of pemmican 
version of Mr. Reynolds’s larger book. Some of the statements 
require remodelling ; barley is not mainly confined to the 
English Midlands ; as a matter of fact, Lincolnshire, Norfolk 
and Suffolk are the three principal barley-producing counties. 
The book is very suggestive but should certainly be em- 
ployed in conjunction with the geographical Reader to which 
it is intended to be a companion. The text books on Asia 
and America are also meant to be similarly used as hand- 
books to Readers on the two continents. In the American 
volume there is no formal mention of Greater New York. 
The remark that “all the States of Central America, except 
British Honduras, are mongrel caricatures of the United 
States” seems rather lacking in taste. In “An Elemen- 
tary Geography of the World” the same author has incor- 
porated the foregoing text-books. There is a useful introduc- 
tory chapter on the effects of physical features and climate. 
The romance of commerce is written in the trite and hackneyed 
style of the Author of * Self-Help”. It contains some novelties. 
“Who have been the philanthropists of the world but the 
business men?” This seems rather sweeping, in any case we 
only wish that the business men who were philanthropists had 
brought more of their business instinct to bear on social ques- 
tions. The author is certainly ambitious. He gives a history 
of commerce in twelve pages, which must be a record. The 
illustrations in their appositions rather recall those which 
were such a feature in * Wisdom while you Wait”. 


‘Science Handbooks for Laboratory and Class-room: “ Con- 
structive Geometry”. (First Year.) By J. G. Kerr. 
London : Blackie. 1904. 1s. 6d. 

“ Examples in Geometrical Drawing.” By V. Le Neve Foster. 
Eton: At the College Press. 1904. 3s. 6d. 

“A School Geometry.” Parts I.-V. By H. S. Hall and F. H. 
Stevens. Second Edition. Revised. London: Mac- 
millan. 1904. 45. 6d. 

“ Beginner's Trigonometry.” By M. S. David. London: 
Black. 25. 6d. 

“New Trigonometry for Schools.” Part I. By W. G. 
Borchardt and the Rev. A. D. Perrott. London: Bell. 
1904. 

“Elementary Algebra.” Part I. By W. M. Baker and A. A. 
Bourne. London Bell. 1904. 2s. 6d. 

“New School Arithmetic.” Part I. By C. Pendlebury and 
F. E. Robinson. London: Bell. 1904. 2s. 6d. 

Cambridge Physical Series : “ Mechanics.” By J. Cox. Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 1904. gs. net. 


Mathematical education is just now in a state of transition. 
In nearly every branch of the subject the new methods are 
ousting the old. In none is the reform more striking than the 
sphere in which Euclid was once supreme. Practical and ex- 
perimental work is considered an indispensable introduction to 
the study of geometry. Mr. Kerr’s useful little book on “ con- 
structive geometry ” for first-year pupils is a very good instance 
in point. Of course geometrical drawing may be carried to a 
higher stage pari passu with the logical study of geometry. It 
is In connexion with this specialisation on the practical side 


‘that we can commend Mr. Le Neve Foster's well-arranged 


collection of examples and patterns. The latter have thoroughly 
proved their utility by having been in use at Eton for a year, 
The progress of the new geometry, vice Euclid deposed, is well 
seen from the fact that Messrs. Hall and Stevens’s new book 
has already reached its second edition. The chief change 
seems to be the further curtailment of bookwork by reducing 
certain less important propositions to the rank of exercises, 
Anything that leads to a diminution of rote work we welcome 
most heartily. Mr. M. S. David’s Trigonometry is avowedly 
written for beginners. It makes a large use of graphs and 
treats the subject as far as possible in a concrete fashion. It 
should admirably suit the boy who is obliged to go compara- 
tively slowly. The “‘ New Trigonometry for Schools ” of Messrs, 
Borchardt and Perrott is on a more ambitious scale, yet it 
likewise bears marks on every page of the influence of 
Professor Perry and other “practical” reformers. The “ Ele- 
mentary Algebra” of Messrs. Baker and Bourne is also on 
reformed lines. The “ New School Arithmetic” of Mr. Pendle- 
bury is an old friend in a new guise. The chief improvements 
are the parity of treatment accorded to the metric system, 
the exclusive adoption of the new method of multiplication and 
the free use of graphs on all possible occasions. Dr. Cox’s 
““ Mechanics” deserves the very highest praise. Whatever his 
indebtedness to Professor Mach may be, he has brought out 
the “ Mechanics” that the progressive teacher has been look- 


ing for for years. He has broken with the old wooden | 


mathematical traditions, treated his subject in its historical 
order of development, interesting the student in the actual 
work of previous great investigators and teaching them to 
hark back constantly to experiment. Above all he has steadily 
refused to overload his book with examples. The old-fashioned 
teacher was a thorough believer that practice makes perfect, 
the new knows all too well that excessive repetitions infallibly 
induce a mechanical spirit in the pupils who are its victims. 


“ Physiography.” By T. H. Huxley. Revised and partly re- 
written by R. A. Gregory. London: Macmillan. 1904. 
45. 6d. 


To bring up to date Huxley’s well-known “ Physiography” 
is a difficult task, but Professor Gregory has accomplished it 
with signal success. While maintaining the simplicity which 
was the hall-mark of the original composition he has managed to 
incorporate many of the newest discoveries and experiments in 
science, more especially in the realms of geology and meteoro- 
logy. Not the least valuable of the alterations he has intro- 
duced are the numerous reproductions of photographs of natural 
features and phenomena which not only illustrate but illu- 
minate the text. We can well fancy that not a few schoolboys 
will be tempted by their attractiveness to read on beyond the 
mere passage set for their daily lesson. 


“A Junior History of England from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Queen Victoria.” By Charles Oman and Mary 
Oman. London: Arnold. 1904. 2s. 

Rivington’s Text-books of English History: “The Tudor 
Dynasty, 1435-1603." By <A. Hassall. London: 
Rivington’s. 1904. 25. 


The joint authors of a Junior History of England do not dally 
too long over the early period. Therein they show their 
wisdom. ‘The child’s clue to the meaning of history really lies 
in the story of modern times. We note with pleasure the 
further tendency to treat the subject not in reigns but in epochs 
or movements. Mr. Hassall’s book appears to have been largely 
framed for examination purposes—we have leaded type galore. 
Otherwise the book appears to have been carefully put together, 
while due consideration is giv to recent investigation. 


For this Week's Books see page 526. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITULIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VAILUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and AB C. 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
OCTOBER LIST. 
Now Ready, including al] latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, * 
Classics, &c. 
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To H.M. THE KinG, 


“SPECIAL” 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


av 


To HRH. rue. PRINCE of WALES. 


The Saturday Review. 


FRENCH 
NATURAL 


SPARKLING 


Perrier is a light crisp invigorating water, a great contrast 
to the heavy salt enervating waters more generally known to 
the English public. 


“‘ THE THE IDEAL WATER 
CHAMPAGNE OF FOR MIXING WITH 
TABLE WATERS.” WHISKY. 
Wuere OsrainasLe.—PERRIER can be obtained at all Stores, 
Wine Merchants, Grocers and Chemists. 


SAMPLE CASES OF PERRIER 


| containing 2 large, 2 small, and 2 quartern bottles, sent carriage paid 
to any address in the United ~" -¥r on receipt of postal order for 
2s., addressed to the London Offices of 


PERRIER (':°:) 45 & 46 New Bond St., London. 
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“Beauty is skin deep.” 
It may not be that deep 
if you don’t use 
VINOLIA SOAP. 


4d. per Tablet. 


5 An admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 

and Flavour. 
The Original Cocoa, and a Speciality, being dis- 
tinguished from all others oy 
nutritious qualities and its delicious flavour. This 
Cocoa, containing as it does all the substance of 
the Cocoa Nib, maintains its leading position 
after three-quarters of a Century as the best form 

of Cocoa for every-day use. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


COCOA 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 


@ per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on — monthly balances when not drawn 
low £100 


Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 


Apply C. F. RAVENsCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


IF YOU DRINK SODA WATER, DRINK THE BEST. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, Henry 
LowEN FELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. GEORGE 
Epwarpgs’ Season. Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 


every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


HAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH ani VARIETIES. 


s at the Box-office from rr tills. Butt, Manager. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFFODILS 


THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 


_BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or for the Flower Border. 

Half the above Collection for 10/6. 


_ BARR’S WOODLAND 21 - COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable 

j for Naturalising. 

| Descriptive Catalcgue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARRS 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 

INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice; 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


BRITISH, 


HAMBURG GROUND 


RAZOR 


| NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 

Black Handle .. « 56 Pr. Ivory Handles in 

Ivory Handle .. - 76 Russia Leather Case 21 - 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale: Oszorne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
bove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 


a 
| SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMB' 
| F. GREEN & CO. 
| 


Head Offices : 


) 
Managers {x DERSON, ANDERSON & CO.,) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


22 October, 1904 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A New and Attractive Issue of GOLDSMITH’S 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. With 


Introduction by Dr. Garnett. Printed on superfine paper, small crown Svo. 
gilt top, cloth boards, 3s. With humorous Illustrations by EpmuND SULLIVAN. 


JUST READY. 
Being the New Volume in DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


Retold fram Chaucer and Others. By F. J. Harvey Darton. With Intro- 
duction by Dr. Furnivatt, and Illustrations by HuGH THouson. Large 
crown Svo. printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


The New Volume by Mrs. FIELD. 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Little Count Paul,” ‘‘ Bayda,” &c. Mlustrated by A. G. WALKER, 
Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A romance of the days of King Alfred, full of life and movement. 


Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


THE KINGS COCKADE. By Hvserr 


RENDAL. Illustrated by CHAartes SHELDON. 


“* An excellent historical story by a new writer, who will be heard of again, and 
than whom few have made a better entry into the ranks of popular writers for 
boys." —School Guardian, 


Stella Austin’s RAGS AND TATTERS. 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. [roth Edition, 


Stella Austin’s MOTHER BUNCH. 


Illustrated. 2s. 


Stella Austin’s STUMPS. 


Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


Stella Austin’s KENNETH’S CHILDREN. 


Illustrated. 2s. 
“The authoress has the great gift of originality. Each of Stella Austin’s stories 
is quite distinct, the only similarity between them being that they relate to children. 
Even the writer's style varies with the tale." —7imes of /ndia. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 3 Paternoster Buildings, 
London, E.C. 


A SPARROW, A MOUSE, 
AND A MAN. 


(A Study in Solitude.) 


By GEORGE H. R. DABBS, M.D. 
Author of ‘* Ugly, a Hospital Dog.” 
Price 6d. 


LONDON ARGUS SYNDICATE, Suffolk Lane, E.C. 


NOW READ). 112 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
STUDIES 


Certain Social and Religious Matters concerning the 
Peopie of Bengal. 
By B. C. MAHTAB, Maharaj-Adhiraj of Burdwan. 


Calcutta: W. NEWMAN & CO., 4 Dalhousie Square. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


NEW EDITION, with a Preface on Dr. Driver's Work, entitled ‘* The Book of 
Genesis.” 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS TREATED AS 
AN AUTHENTIC RECORD. 
Vol. I.—From the Creation to the Death of Noah. By the Rev. Georcre 
Greenwoop, M.A. Price ss., by post 5s. 4d. 

“This volume, which embodies the results of much scholarly labour, deserves 
attention from those who wish to see reverence for God's Word combined with a 
sound knowledge of Hebrew and a frank readiness to compare scientific with 
revealed truth."—" Church Quarterly Review” Notice of First Edition. 

Also by the same Author. Vol. II.—From the Death of Noah to 
the Call of Abram. Price 3s., by post 3s. 4d. 


Lonxnon : THE CHURCH PRINTING CO., 11 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C, 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
La 
One Year ... i 6 
Half Year ... 8 OFF 2 
Quarter Year ar =m 9.9 


Cheques and Money Orders should be cressed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty teing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
tmmedtately. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


The Liverpool School of Painters: an Account of the Liverpool 
Academy 1810-1867 (H. C. Marillier). Murray. ros. 62. net, 
Japanese Colour Prints (Edward F. Strange). Wyman. 
Pictures in the Tate Gallery (C. Gasquoine Hartley). Seeley, 
12s. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 


The Story of My Struggles: the Memoirs of Arminius Vambéry 
(2 vols.). Unwin. 21s, net. 

An Artist’s Love Story : Told in the Letters of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Mrs. Siddons and her Daughters (Edited by Oswald G. Knapp), 
Allen. 12s, 6d. net. 

‘“‘English Men of Letters”: Adam Smith (Francis W. Hirst), 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 


CHRISTMAS Booxs 

By Conduct and Courage (G. A, Henty), 6s.; Boys of the Light 
Brigade (H. Strang), 6s.; A Hero of Lucknow (F. S. Brereton), 
5s. 3; Kobo: a Story of the Russo-Japanese War (H. Strang), §5.; 
Jefferson Junior (Meredith Fletcher), 3s. 6d. ; Hope’s Tryst (Bessie 
Marchant), 3s. 6@.; God’s Bairn (Dorothea Moore), 35. 6d.; 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual, 3s. 6¢.; The Old Nursery Stories 
and Rhymes (Illustrated by John Hassall), 35. 6¢. ; Jolly Jumbo 
(Harry B. Neilson), 3s. 6@. ; Will of the Dales (R. Stead), 25. 6a; 
The White Standard (E. F. Pollard), 2s. 6a@.; Marooned on 
Australia (Ernest Favenc), 2s.; In the Hands of the Malays 
(G, A. Henty), 1s. 6@. ; The Deserted Palace (Emily Hohler), 15, 
BLACKIE. 

From School to Castle (Charlotte Murray), 2s. 6¢. ; The Yellow Shield 
(William Johnston), 2s. 6@. ; True Grit (Harold Bindloss), 2s. 6d; 
Crag Island (W. M. Graydon), 2s. Partridge. 

The Children’s Crusade (E. Everett-Green), 3s. 6¢@.; Mother Maud 
(Mrs. Arthur), 3s. 6¢.; Father M. P. (Theodora Wilson Wilson), 
2s. 6d.); A Slave of the Saracen (Gertrude Hollis), 25. 6a 
Nelson. 

Two Little Savages (Ernest Thompson Seton). Richards. 6s. net. 

S. Nicholas (Vol. NXXI., Part II.). Macmillan. 6s. 

The (juiver Annual Volume, 1904. Cassell. 75. 6. 

Mr. Wind and Madam Rain (Paul de Musset. Translated by Emily 
Makepeace). [Putnams. 

The Wonderful Story of Henny-Penny (W. D. Adams). Heinemann, 
Is. net. 

The Crusaders (Rev. A. J. Church). Seeley. 55. 

Mr. Biddle and the Dragon (Edith Farmiloe), 2s. 6@. ; Pixie Pickles 
(G. E. Farrow and Harry B. Neilson), 5s. Skeftfingtons. 

The Ruby Ring (Mrs. Molesworth). Macmillan. 45. 62. 


CLASSICS 
Studies in Virgil (T. R. Glover). Arnold. ros. 6:2. net. 


FICTION 

The Hermit of Bonneville (G. B. Burgin). Richards. 6s. 

John Rigdon (Charles P. Plant). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Sir Roger's Heir (Frankfort Moore). Hodder and Stoughton. 65. 

Paths of Judgment (Anne Douglas Sedgwick}, 6s. ; lark Lane (Percy 
White. New Edition), 2s. 62 net. Constable. 

The Children of Endurance (Lucas Cleeve). Unwin. 6s. 

L’Utile Amie (Par Gustave Hue). Paris: Fontemoing. 3/7. 50. 

Satan’s Courier (Flora Hayter). Jarrold. 6s. 

The Celestial Surgeon (F. F. Montresor). Arnold. 6s. 

The Afiair at the Inn (Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mary Findlater, Jane 
Findlater, Allan McAulay). Gay and Bird. 3s. 6d. 

The Lady Electra (Robert Barr), 6s.; The Red Derelict (Bertram 
Mitford), 6s.; The Closed Book (William Le Queux), 6s. ; The 
Getting Well of Dorothy (Mrs. W. K. Clifford), 3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen. 

There and Back (Frank Richardson). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Heart of Penelope (Mrs. Belloc Lowndes). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Dark Ship (Vincent Brown). Duckworth. 6s. 

On Etna (Norma Lorimer); Pam (Baroness von Hutten). Heine- 
mann. 65. each. 

Patience Sparhawk (Gertrude Atherton), 6s. ; Tales of the North 
Riding (Mary Linskill), 3s. 6 Macmillan. 

Peter's Pedigree (Dorothea Conyers). Arnold. 6s. 

Life in a Garrison Town (Lieutenant Bilse. Third Edition). Lane. 
6s. 

The Deep Abyss (Georges Ohnet). Greening. 6s. 

A Lady in Waiting (The Hon. Mrs. Anstruther). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Man at Odds (Ernest Rhys). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 


HISTORY 
Napoleonic Studies (J. Holland Rose). Bell. 75. 6d. net. 
Europe and the Far East (Sir Robert K. Douglas), Cambridge: at 
the University Press. 75. 6d. 
Irish Memories (R. Barry O’Brien). Unwin. 35. 6. net. 
Law 
Law in Business (Hew A. Wilson). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 
Internationa! Law. Part I., Peace (John Westlake). Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 9s. net. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 
Ianto the Fisherman, and Other Sketches of Country Life (Alfred W. 
Rees). Murray. ros. 6d. net. 
English Estate Forestry (A. C. Forbes). Armold. 12s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 528.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mr. Heinemann’ Ss New Books 


UR. HEINEMANN begs 
will publish on NOVEMBER 1 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN DUKE, 


LORD COLERIDGE, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


In 2 vols., 


to announce that he 


with Portraits. 30s. net. 


AFTER WORK: 

Fragments from the Workshop of an Old Publisher. 
By EDWARD MARSTON, F.R.G.S. 
page Plates, ros. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Humour and pathos, observation and reflection, 

— and story y—Mr. s are stered with ese. 


Crown 8vo. with 24 Full- 


KING LEOPOLD’S RULE 
IN AFRICA. 


By E. D. MOREL. With many Illustrations and Maps. 


St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Morel bas written a big bock, which may be 
segeeded as the complete history and exposure of the Congo Free State.” 


| IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


Translated from the French of K. WALISZEWSKI by Lady MARY 
LOYD. 14s. net. 
At the present moment, when the eyes of all Europe are riveted on the 
mighty struggie between Ivan's descendants and their Japanese opponents, 
the interest of this account of Ancient Russia is increased tenfold. 


THROUGH THE UNKNOWN | 
PAMIRS 


(Vakhan and Garan). 
By O. OLUFSEN. W ich 60 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 


——' 


15s. net. 


15s. net. 


SEVEN YEARS’ HARD. 


By RICHARD FREE. 

Daily News.—“* Mr. Free bas written one of the most interesting books 

ever produced concerning that strange, alien world which we term with 
some contempt the East End. 


Large crown 8vo. <s. net. 


THE DEFINITIVE EDITION of the NOVELS of COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Vols. IV., V., and VI. 


WAR AND PEACE. 


Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
In 3 vols. comy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each vol. 
Academy and L. iterature.—* Of the excellence of Mrs. Garnett’s trans- 
lations no praise is too high. She writes a vigorous, nervous English that 


it is the purest pleasure to read. j 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


I. BOOK OF Translated by the late THOMAS 
BROOKSBAN 
MARGARET ARMO 


Small Svo, 5s. each. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN AMYAS. 
DOLF WYLLARDE. 


“JENA” OR “SEDAN”? 
F. A. BEYERLEIN. 
A LADDER OF SWORDS. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
PAM. 


ON ETNA. 
NORMA LORIMER. 
THE MERRY -GO-ROUND. 
W. SOMERSET 
THE GREY WORLD. 
UNDERHILL. 
THE HEART OF PENELOPE 


EVELYN 
MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. 


1001 INDIAN NIGHTS. 


___SARATH AR _GHOSH. 


Vol. 


Vol. Translated by 


THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


MAUGHAM. 


Mr. tnemanate Autumn Announcement List, profusely 


Illustrated, post-free on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 


21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
ADAM SMITH. By Fraxcis W. Hirst. Crown 


8vo. gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW BOOK. 
THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND HOW 
iT CAME TO EARTH. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


SECOND EDIT ION, with a New Chapter dealing with the 
**Allanton and Knight Commander.” 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE FAR 
EAST. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BAB BALLADS. With which are included 


Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. Gitvert. With 350 Illustrations by the 
Author, Sixth Edition. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Vol. 
THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Acrrep, 


Lorp Tennyson. Pott Svo. 2s. 6d. net. Also in cloth elegant, gilt back 
| and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. Limp leather, gilt back and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


By BISHOP WESTCOTT, D.D. 
PETERBOROUGH SERMONS. By the late 


Brooke Foss Wesrcort, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, sometime Canon 
of Peterborough. Crown tvo. 6s. 


By the late CANON AINGER. 
THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN LIFE. Sermons 


by ALFRED AINGER, M.A., LL.D., late Master of the Temple and Canon 
on of Bri:tol. Kdited, with Preface, by Canon BEECHING. 
rown &vo. 6s. 


VOLUME V. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
IN THE REIGNS OF 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES I. (1558-1625). 


| Py W. H. FRERE. Crown $8vo. 7s. 6d. 
| *,* Previously published Vols. I.—IV. and VI. 7s. 6d. each. 


| SCIENTIFIC FACT AND METAPHYSICAL 


REALITY. By ROBERT BRANDON ARNOLD. 8vo. tes. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 
_F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
“Whosoever Shall Offend.. .” 


ROSA N. CAREY. 


At the Moorings. 


UPTON SINCLAIR. 
Manassas. 
A Nove! of the War. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE RUBY RING. By Mrs. Mo.eswortn. 


With Illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net each. 


“ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 


LAND. By Lewis Carrot. With 42 Illustrations by Joun 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND 
j WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By Lewis Carrott. With so Illus- 
trations by TENNIEL. 


MACMILLAN’S 8s. 6d. LIBRARY. New Vols. 
PATIENCE SPARHAWK and HER TIMES. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

New and Cheaper Edition. | Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 
By MARY LINSKILL. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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When Did it Happen? 


As the ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA is 
essential to the student who wants essays and 
lengthy dissertations on every subject, so Haydn’s 


is essential to the man who knows his subject | 


thoroughly but may be in doubt as to a fact or a 
date. Dates are the most elusive of the things a 
man wants to know. He may remember the year 
of Agincourt and forget that of Waterloo: yet it 
may be important to the point he wishes to make 
to know both. He turns to Haydn. He may re- 
collect that the Indian Mutiny occurred in 1857, 
but is he sure when the mutiny on board the 
Bounty took place? He may be dealing with great 
fires—he can recall several 
London in 1666, but innumerable outbreaks of the 
first magnitude he cannot be sure about. Haydn's 
will remind him. 


Haydn’s in a word presents KNOWLEDGE in a 


HAYDN’S 
Dictionary of Dates. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION, brought up 
to the beginning of 1904, is 


A COMPLETE RECORD of all TIMES and NATIONS 


COMPRISING 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medieval, and 

Modern—Nations and their Governments, Laws, 

Institutions, Manners, and Customs The Origin, 

Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, Laws, 

and Learning — The Civil, Military, Religious, 

Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various 
Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
-HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, 
Journalists, Schoolmasters, Librarians, 
Ministers, Lawyers, M.P.’s, Business Men, 
and Public Men generally. 


HAYDN’S has NO RIVAL. 


THE TIMES says: “‘Havpn's Dictionary or Dates’ is the 
most Universal Book of Reference in a moderate compass that 
we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the 
Instaiment System. 


The Prices are: Medium 8vo. cloth, 24s.; Half Calf, 25s. ; 
Full or Tree Calf, 34s. 6d. 


The Work will be sent to you at once for 58, down fovether with the 
accompanying COUPON : 


To the Sarurpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘“‘HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” 
cloth, for which I enclose 5s., and agree to pay Five Monthly Instalments of 3s. 6d. 


each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the paymencs are complete. 
Address ....... COs 


“* If the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first payment 
must be 6s. 6d. or 7s. 6d., and the instalments increased to either 4s. or 5s. 
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such as the fire of | 


| The Gospel and Human Life (Alfred Ainger). 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Glaucus, or the Wonders of the Sea-Shore (Charles Kingsley. New 
Edition). Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Flora of Ilampshire, including the Isle of Wight (Frederick Townsend, 
New Edition). Lovell Reeve and Co. 21s. net. 

House, Garden and Field (L. C. Miall). Arnold. 6s. 


The Glamour of the Earth (George A. B. Dewar). Allen. 6s. net, 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys (Edited by Henry B. Wheatley. 2 Vols.), 
5s. net each ; A Handbook of the History of Philosophy (Ernest 
Belfort Bax. 3rd Edition, Revised), 5s. Bell. 

Essays and Sketches (Charles Lamb). Dent. Is. 6d. net. 

Edinburgh (Robert Louis Stevenson). New Edition Seeley. 6s. 

The Way of Peace ( Jeremy Taylor), ts. net; The Mount of Olives 
(Henry Vaughan), 1s. net; Hafiz, the Prince of Persian Lyric 
Poets, 6a. net; Poems of Longfellow, 6a. net; Rab and His 
Friends (John Brown), 6a. net; Wandering Willie’s Tale (Sir 
Walter Scott), 6¢@. net. Edinburgh and London: T. N. Foulis, 

Forestry (Dr. Adam Schwappach). Dent. Is. net. 


ScHOOL Books 
A New Trigonometry for Schools (W. G. Borchardt and Rev. A. D, 
Perrott). Bell. 4s. 62. 
Helps to the Study of Milton’s ‘* Areopagitica ” and English Sonnets 
(C. W. Crook). Ralph, Holland. 2s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Science and Immortality (William Osler). Constable. 2s. 6. 

Scientific Fact and Metaphysical Reality (Robert Brandon Arnold), 
Macmillan. 10s. net. 

The Becquerel Rays and the Properties of Radium (Hon. R. J. Strutt), 


Arnold. 8s. 6a. net. 
THEOLOGY 
A Critical Commentary on Genesis II. 4, to II. 25 (H. H. B. Ayles). 
Clay. 5s. 


Macmillan. 6s. 

The Captive City of God (Richard Heath). A. C. Fifield. 

Sir Thomas More (Henri Bremond. Translated by Harold Child), 
Duckworth. 3.5. 


Peterborough Sermons (Brooke Foss Westcott). Macmillan. 6:. 


TRAVEL 
Indian Life in Town and Country (Herbert Compton). Newnes, 
35. 6d. net. 
VERSE 
A Harvest of Chaff (Owen Seaman). s. 6d. net 


The Sword of Song (Aleister Crowley). 
Water of Marah (Cecil Stafford). Greening. 2s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Book Collecting, Memoirs of (W. Carew Hazlitt). 
net. 


Grant. 7s. 6d, 


| Econumic Method and Economic Fallacies (William Warrand Carlile). 


Amold. 10s. 6a. net. 

Elocutionist’s Handbook, The (Carrington Willis), Greening. Is. 

Faiths and Foikiore, a Dictionary (W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols.) 
Reeves and ‘Turner. 

India, Linguistic Survey of India: Vol. III. : Tibeto-Burman Family, 
Part ii. ; Vol. V.; Indo-Aryan Family, Part ii. (Collected and 
Edited by G. A. Grierson). Calcutta. 

Moral Lessons, A Teacher’s Handbook of (arranged by A. J. Walde- 
grave). Sonnenschein. Is. 62. 

Naval Architects, Transactions of the Institution of (Vol. XLVI. 
Edited by R. W. Dana). Sotheran. 

Stanford’s Geological Atlas of Great Britain (Edited by H. B. Wood- 
ward). Stanford. 12s. 6d. net. 

Studies (B. C. Mahtab). Calcutta: Newman ; 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. net. 

Vegetarian and Simple Diet (Col. A. R. Kenney-Herbert). 
schein. 35. 6d. net. 

Von den altesten Drucken der Dramen Shakespeares (Von Robert 


London: Simpkin, 


Sonnen- 


Proelss). Leipzig: Verlag von F. A. Berger. 37. 
NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 
Paris . - «+ « The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
> P Le Kiosque Michel, Poulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rve St. Lazare. 


Brussels . Messrs. G. Lebégve et Cie., 4€ Rue de la Madeleine. 


BERLIN W. H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 73. 

VIENNA Messrs Gerold & Co., § Stefansplatz. 

Bupa-PEestu A. Lappert. 

Rome. Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

Maprip Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza cde Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOFLE Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

HompBurc . Schick's Library. 

Cairo The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 

New York The International News Ccmpary, £3 & 85 Duane St. 


Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.) . 
Toronto, CANADA . 


Messrs. Damrel]l & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 

The Toronto News Ccmpany, 42 Yonge Street. 

. The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 

. A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 


MontTreAL, CANADA 
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The Saturday Review. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


A comprehensive Guide to the Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints 
respecting the preparation of specimens for the cabinet. Collated and compiled by 
ArTHUR G. Burtier, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S., from bis larger work, 
“British Kirds with their Nests and Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. _Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


BUTTERFLY AND MOTH COLLECTING: 


Being Practical Hints as to Outfit, most Profitable Hunting Grounds, and 
Best Methods of Capture and Setting, with brief descriptions of many species. 
Second Edition, revised, re-arranged, and enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price 
1s., by post 1s. 2d. 


COINS, a GUIDE to ENGLISH PATTERN, 


in Gold, Silver, Copper, and Pewter, from Edward I. to Victoria, with their 
Value. By the Rev. G. F. Crowruer, M.A. Illustrated. In silver cloth, with 
gilt facsimiles of Coins, price ss., by post 5s. 3d. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THORBURN. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grugper, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 10s. rod. 


DRAGONFLIES, BRITISH. Being an 


Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, 
and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, 
Klustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Engravings. In cleth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H. Starter. Third Edition. Revised, with an Append:x and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 153s., by pust 15s. 5d. 


HAWK MOTHS. BOK OF BRITISH. 


A Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists. Copiously Illustrated 
in Plack-and-White from the Author’s own exquisite Drawings fiom Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 

the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By 
J. H. SLarer, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
In cloth gilt, price’7s. 6d., by post 7s. red. 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND THEIR COLLEC- 


TION. A Practical Handbook for Collectors of Postal Stamps, Envelopes, 
‘Wrappers, and Cards. By Oviver FirtH. Member of the Philatelic Societies of 
London, Leeds, and Bradford. Profusely Mlustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. éd., 
by post 2s. 1:¢. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE. THE 


ADHESIVE: A Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and 
Classitication. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the Study. 
By W. A. S. Westovy. Beautifully Illustrated. Cheap and Revised Edition. 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


POSTMARKS, HISTORY OF BRITISH. 


With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. Dy 
J. H. Danigts. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
Specimen Pieces and the Marks used by,the different Makers. With some account 


-of the latest Values realised. By the Kev. E. A. DownmMaAn. New Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged by AUBREY GuNN, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
“The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. [dn the Press. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 


Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting 
and Racy Character, with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. 
The whole valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLATER, 
Author of ‘‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gut, 
Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 104. 


VIOLINS (OLD) AND THEIR MAKERS. 


Including some References to those of Modern Times. By James M. 
FLEMING. Illustrated with Facsimiles of Tickets, Sound-Holes, &c. In cloth gilt, 
price €s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS. A 


Manual for Collectors, with some account of Civil Rewards for Vaour. Bv 
D. Hastines Irwin. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Seautifully Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 4d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazcar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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GREEK, ROMAN, ENGLISH, AND OTHER COINS, MEDALS, AND 
TOKENS, THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE W. HARRIS 
ROBINSON, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, October 27, and Two Following Days, at One 
o'clock precisely, GREEK, ROMAN, ENGLISH, and other COINS, MEDALS, 
ana TOKENS, of WILLIAM HARRIS ROBINSON, Esq., deceased, Member 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle-on-Tyne (sold by order of the Executors) ; 
a COLLECTION ot GREEK, ROMAN, and ENGLISH COINS, &c., the 
Property of Bb. H. COWPER, Esq., deceased : a COLLECTION of ENGLISH 
SILVER COINS, the Property ota GENTLEMAN, deceased (sold by order of 
the Executors) ; and the COLLECTIONS of COINS and MEDALS belonging 
toa well-known COLLECTOR and C. E. FEATHERSTONEHAUGH, Esq., 
of Newcast'e-on-Tyne. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
FREDERICK CLARKE, ESQ. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, October 31, and ‘two Following Days, at One 
o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY ot the late FREDERICK CLARKE, 
Esq., Guan House, Wimbledon, comprising Bartsch, Le Peintre, Graveur, 
22 vols.—Extra-illustrated Books, including a fine copy of Howell's Life of Louis 
XI11.—Stamped Bindings and Bindings by weil-known French and English Artists 
—Specimens of Early Printing and Engraving—Brunet, Manuel du Libraire— 
Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana—Bibliographical Decameron—Tour in the 
Northern Counties of England and Scotland, and other works on Bibliography 
Keats's Poems, First Edition—Classical Literature—Books of Prints, including 
Constable’s Landscape Scenery,India Proofs—Works of Reference—The Burlington 
Fine-Arts Club Exhibition of Bookbindings, and other Publications on the same 
Subject—Iliuminated Hore and other valisable Manuscripts—Foreign Literature, 
Biography, History, Seriat Publicatiors, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ELICIEN ROPS.— FOR SALE, 31 fine and 

characteristic examples cf the work of this extraordinary genius. Can be 

seen in London by arrangement. Also, GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, 2 vols.; 

splendid copy of the first edition with the famous Cruikshank etchings. Boards, 

to care of SarurpAay REview, 33 Southampton Street, 
strand, W.C. 


Cluster of 50 Folding Designs. 


RAPHAEL TUCK’S i 
Post free, 20 Stamps ; 


ART XMAS CARDS. 10, as sample, Four Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON, 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “ Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le 1er et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 

Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du ter Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L°OPERA. DiREcTEUR, JEAN FINOT. 


FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


THE 


“ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE,” 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
THE ARMY AND NAVY “OMNIUM GATHERUM,” 


Is a Monthly Serviee Directory and Trade Circular for Firms and 
Businesses catering for the Wants of the Army and Navy. 


Contains interesting information concerning the two Services, under the head of 
‘*The Army and Navy Month by Month,” a Summary of Parliamentary Intelli- 
gence for the Services, Items of General Intelligence, Personal Paragraphs, a 
Diary of Coming Events in the Army and Navy, a List of Appointments and Pro- 
motions during the Month in the two Services. Reviews of Naval and Military 
Publications, &c. 

A Full-page Picture printed on Pilate Paper of a Naval or Military Officer 
of note is given away with each number. 

The “ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE” circulates freely in all Service 
Clubs and Institutions all over the World. Copies are also sent to all Regimental 
Messes at home and abroad, to all Ships of the Royal Navy in Commission, to all 
General and Staff Officers, and the principal Naval Officers ; many Copies to Hotels 
in Garrison and Seaport Towns, and elsewhere. 


A Useful Circular for Officers of both Services. A most Valuable 
Medium for Advertisers. 
Ga” For all Particulars, Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
&c., apply to the MANAGER, “Army and Navy Chronicle,” 111 Jermyn 
Street, St. James's, London, S.W. 
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| AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 
Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 
| mens, &c., &c., to which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Tab'e of Autographs worth Collecting. by Henry T. 
Scorr, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. ; 
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READY TO-DAY. 
THE 


SPECIAL HUNTING NUMBER 


“LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED.” 
In Coloured Cover specially designed by Mr. CECIL ALDIN. 
The Number is profusely Hlustrated by Interesting Photographs and Drawings. 


Among the Special Contents are : — 


LAND AND WATER HOUND LIST, 1904-5. 
This comprises an accurate and complete list of Englis sh, Scotch, and Irish Fox 
Hounds. Stag Hounds, Harriers, bras Hounds, and Beagles; also Foreign Hounds, 
with full particulars about Masters, Secretaries, Huntsmen, Whippers-in, Hunting 

days, Adjacent Towns, Kenre!s, Couples of Hounds, &c. 


No ery ent. Man ean afford to be without this Guide. 


It has been specially compiied by “ Lanp ann Water ILLUSTRATED. 


In addition to this valuable feature the number will include a quantity of special 
articles by well-known writers. Here are the Titles of some of the articles :— 


HUNTING | CHANGES AND PROSPECTS 


1 Portraits of some New Masters). 


THE “FUTURE OF HUNTING 


(A Spirited Dialogue). 


HUNTING KIT FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


yhat to wear and where to buy it). 


HUNTING ACCESSORIES 


describing the various new inventions that have been introduced 
Huuting Man s comfort and safety). 


LADIES IN THE “HUNTING FIELD 


(An old subject treated in a new way by a clever writer) 


THE COUNTRY’S DEBT TO FOX HUNTING 


(An article for the 


(A few facts and figures interestingly presented which will surprise a great many 
people). 
THE BEGIN NER IN THE HUNTING FIELD 
(What he should do and what he should avoid. An article desicned not only for 


boys, but for older men who start hunting late in life). 


IRELAND, THE PARADISE FOR HUNTING MEN 


(This is a particularly interesting article, especially for men of moderate 
means. Ireland is 74 2 Country for the *‘ one horse” man). 


HUNTING AND MOTOR CARS 


(Motor Cars are not the enemy of the Hunting Man, but they 
employed for getting to a yeets: ts nces and in othe 
& e show). 


s ame Hunting, and chief among 


can be usefully 


Ways, as this 


Sut the number will contain 


NEW BRIDGE COM PETITION, 


ABLE PRIZES. 


“* LAND and w ATER ILLUSTRATE 


AN ACROSTIC COMPETI . IS ALSO RUNNID 


the Publishers. 
ILLUSTRAI ED,” 


J, W.C. 


On sale everywhere. Price Sixpence, or post free 63d. direct from 


“LaND AND WATER 


12 and 13 Henrietta Street, Stran 


TO-DAY 


THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE-JOURNAL 
(Price 2d.) 
Contains in its issue dated October roth: 
JEROME K. JEROME. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
THE BABY PIANO. 
By ALPHONSE COURLANDER. 
AN IRISH KEYNOTE. 

By Rosert Lynpb. 
CULLODEN’S CAIRN AND BATTLEFIELD. 
3y MACKENZIE MACBRIDE. 

THE PASSING OF THE BISHOP. 
(A Short Story.) By Lionre, Day. 


PEOPLE, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. 
No. XI.—The Miser. 
By Cecit CLARIDGE, 
TYPES: PASSED WORK. 
A Full-page Sketch by Paut HENry. 
EDINBURGH. 
By ALice STRONACH. 
CLUB CHATTER. 
MASCULINE MODES. 
CHESS, 
MOTORS AND MOTORINGS. 


All Subjects and all Interests are dealt with in 


TO-DAY. 


>>». a>. 


BOOKS. 
CITY CHATTER. 
CARDS. 


METROPOLITAN WATER (B) STOCK. 


(Issued under the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, and the Metropolitan Water Stccl 
Regulations, 1903.) 


Interest at £3 per Cent. per Annum. 
!arch and ist at the Bank of Engiard 


ISSUE OF &1, 500, 000 STOCK. 


Minimum Price of £92: 110s. per Cent. 
First Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, payable rst March, 1905. 


Payable Half-ye: riy, on the rst 3 


Trustees are authorised by the Me r aalie Water 
12893, to invest in this Stock, ur 
creating the Trust. 


Act, and the Trustee 
sss expressly forbidden by the instrument 


THE METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD give notice that they are ovre- 
pared to receive, at the Bank of England, tenders fcr £1,5:0,000 Metropolitan 
Water (B) Stock, bearing interest at £3 per cent 

The money is required for c ompletion of the payments due in connectien with 
the acouisition of the undertakings of the Metropolitan Water Companies, and 
other authorised purposes. 

This issue of Stock will rank pari passu with the Stock issued by the Board to 
the Metropo itan Water Companies on acquiring their undertakings. 

The Stock is secured on the Water Fund, and on all the revenues of the Water 
Board. In the event of any defi ‘ien cy, such de ficiency is chargeable upon the rates 
leviable by the Common Council of the City of London, the Councils of the Metr 
politan Boroughs and the Councils of the other Forougks and Districts whhin the 
area of the Board, upon an aggregate rateable value exceeding £48.000,0c« 

The Act provides that, in accordance with regulations made by ie Local 
Government Board. there sha!l he established Sinking Funds s»fficient to secure 
the redemption of the Stock within certain periods, in no case exceeding 109 years ; 
and the Regulations provide that the Stock shall be redeemable at par, at the 
option of the Water Boarc, afier the rst September, 1934. 

The Books of the Metropolitan Water (B) Stock will be kept at the Bank of 
Eng! and, where all Assignments ar nd Transfers will te made. Dividend Warrants 
will be tran-mitted by post, unless otherwise desired. 

All Transfers and Stock Certijcates a be free of Stamp Duty. 

“Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of Fngland, bef 
2 o'clock. on Thursday, the 27th October 1904, and a depe sit of £5 per cent. or 
the nominal amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the 
delivery of the tender. The deposit must not be ponen sed in the tender. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, ard in the case o 
partial ailotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first in 
stalment. 

Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and may te for the whole or any 
par rt of the Stock in multiples of £100. Eacn tender must state what amount of 
y will be giver n for every £100 of Stock, The minimum price, below which no 
tender will be accepted, has heen fixed at £92 ~~ tor every {100 of Stock. All 


tenders must be at prices which are multiples cf sixpence. 
in the event of the receipt ers for a larzer an mount of St ack than that to be 
iss ued, at or above the m‘nimum p , the tenders ai the lowest price accepted will 


be subject to a pro rata diminution. 
The dates on which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required 


ére as follows :— 
( so much as, when added to the 
epo-it, will leave Sixty Po 
) (St eling )to be paid for each hx in 
pounds of Stock. 


On Monday, the 7th Novembor, 1904, 


On Wednesday, the 7th December, 1904, £ 

On Monday, the oth Ja unuary, 1905, £30 per cert. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 7th Novenher, 1994 unde * 
discount at the rate yan per cent. per annum. In the case of default in t! le pay 
ment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously 
paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will 


> per cent. 


be issued in exchange for the provisiona! receipts. 


As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full, they can be 
inscribed (i.e., converted into Stock) ; or th rey can be exchanged for Stock Certifi- 
cates to bearer, with Coupons attached, in denominations of £100, £5co and £1,000, 


without payment of any fee, provided that they be presented for exchange on or 
before rst February, 1905. 

Inscribed Stock will oe convertil 
free of charze : and Stock Certifi 
fee of one shilling per Certificate. 

Tenders must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank of 
England, or at any of its Branches at the Offices of the Metropolitan Water Boar 
Savoy Court. Strand ; and of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C 

By Order, 


A. B. PILLING, Clerk of the Board. 
FRED. E, HARRIS, Accountant to the Board. 


ile into Stock Certificates to hearer at any time, 
ates to bearer can be inscribed on payment cf a 


Metropolitan Water Boerd, 
Savoy Court, Strand. 
21st October, 1904. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Special Articles : 
PROFESSOR ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


THE HOSPITAL PENNY FUND: 
A Reply to Critics. 


The Week’s Rapid Survey of the World’s Press. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 2d. weekly. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


FORTY-NINTH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Saturday, roth September, 1904. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED....Yen 24,000,000 | 
DIRECTORS.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 

PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. 


CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen 18,000,000 | 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 

IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Eso. 


RESERVE FUND....Yen 9,520,000 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esa. 


YUKI YAMAKAWA, Eso. 


BRANCH OFFICES.—Kobe, Nagasaki, Tokio, Dalny, Hong Kong, Newchwang, Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, New York, San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Bombay, London, Lyons. 


HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities ani Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the half-year 


endirg June 30th, 190". 


ne gross profits of the Bank for the past half-year, including Yen 427,667."* brought forward from last accounts, amount to Yen 6,489,418.'", of which 


Yen 4.££2,417.°" have been deducted for current expenses, interests, Kc., leaving a balance of Yen 1,907.000. 
The Directors now propose that Yen 200,000.""° be added to the reserve fund, raising it to Ye 9,520,700.%, ; ! 
From the remainier the Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, which will absorb Yen 790,0c).”” 


funds. 


and Yen 360.000. on new shares. making a total of Yen 1,080,009 *” 


The balance, Yen 527,9%.°", wil! be carried forward to the credit of next account. 


Head Office, Yokohama, roth September, 1904. 


°°, and that Yen 100 009. be p'aced to the silver 
ca old shares 


NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 


goth June, 1904. 
AsSETS. 


LIABILITIES. BALANCE SHEET. 
A 
Capita! paid up 18,000,c00. °° | Cash Account— 
Reserve for Depreciat‘on of Bank s Premis+s, Properties, Furniture,  €07,347.° | Investments in Public Securities .... 19,985,643.%* 
Reserve for Si'ver en 200,000.°° | Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 51,893,124." 
72,772,029." Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank.... 110,284,672.°°* 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Accep‘ances, and other Sums due Bullion and Foreign Money _ ........+.-ccececccees 161,514.°°° 
94,6°4.192.""* | Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture. &c.....++ 2,068 823.°%° 
Amourt brought forward from last Account .......0eeeeeeeeeeeeeece 427,007.°%* 
Net for the pa-t Half-year e+e 
Yen 197.921,143.°"" Ven 197,921,143." 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
4 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. 4.582,417.°* | By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1903... 427,657. 
200,000."°° | By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 30th June, 
To Dividend— 
Yen 5.000 per Share for 120,000 Old Shares= Yen 720,c00.°" and! 
Yen 3.0 o per Share for 120,000 New Shares = Yen 360,000. 
To Balance carried forward to next ACCOUNL....eeeeeececeresecececs 527,000.°5* 
Yen 6,489,418.'™* Yen 6,489,415. '™ 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to be 
correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find them all to be in accordance with 


the kooks and Accounts of the Bank. 


NOBUO TAJIMA 


FUKUSABURO ‘WATANABE, | AUDITORS. 


The London Hospital, POPLAR HOSPITAL 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of | 


East London. 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 
read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 


Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Marron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 

Telephone: 4466, Avenue. 

The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


| 


FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 


hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 

. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 


N 


for every day of every year. 


2 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 


for accidents only in one year. 


. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 


4 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 

5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 
SECRETARY: 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
531 
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The Saturday Review. 


22 October, 1903 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.5 NEW BOOKS 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, 


D.D. Oxon. and Camb., sometime Bishop of London. 


By HIS WIFE. 


With 8 Portraits (4 Photogravures) and 


Standard.—“ Mrs. Creighton has written a most interesting biography, and, 
though occupying two volumes, not at all too long. She has drawn, without flat- 
tery and with literary skill, a vivid picture of one who was at once a scholar and a 
man of the world, in the best sense of that phrase, who as a preacher, and still more 
as an orator, took a high place; who was, in short, one of the most remarkable 
the Anglican | of the Victorian era.” 


3 other Illustrations. 


Daily News. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s. net. 
I could not find a dull page in the whole nine hundred. 


Hardly a letter but demands the marking of some interesting verdict or striking 


phrase. 


Mrs. Creighton has done her part admirably. 


And the lette s themselves, 


which filt the bulk of the book, are so vigorous and incisive in tone, so full of 
humour and sagacity, so pregnant in judgment of high interests and human folly, 
that the whole aus moves with an astonishing impression of vigour and pommel 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE F. W. H. MYERS. 


FRAGMENTS OF PROSE AND POETRY. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS, 


Author of 
Edited by his Wife. EVELEEN MYERS. 


‘* Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,” 


«xe. 
With 4 Portraits. 


CONTENTS. 


Fragments of Inner Life. —Parentage and Education —Hellenism— 


Christianity—Agnosticism—The Final Faith— Conclusion. 
Obituary Notices.—Edmund Gerney—Profese or Adams—Robert 


Louis Stevenson—Lord 


Svo. gs. net. 


Leighton—The Right 


[On Monday next. 


Hon. W. E. Glad- 


stone—John Ruskin—Henry Sidgwick—G, F. Watts, R.A. 


Poems. 


AUBREY DE VERE: 


A Memoir based on his Unpublished Diaries and Correspondence. 
By WILFRID WARD. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 2 other Illustrations. 


Athenwum.—‘* Mr. Ward writes as an expert in the religious movements of the 
nineteenth centurv, and uothing could be better put than some of the passages 
about Aubrey de Vere’s relations to these movements to be found in the chapter 
* Oxford, Cambridge, and Rome.’ 


With Frontispiece. 


Scotsman.--“ Not since he wrote ‘A Gentleman of France’ has Mr. 
Weyman done finer work than that which astonishes and delights us in his new 
romance. . . . This is a great book, an ideal tale of adventure, but rising to higher 
reaches of the dramitic and the tragical than the adventure story usually seeks or 
almost ever attains.” 


THE LIFE OF EDNA LYALL (ADA 
ELLEN BAYLY). By J. M. Escreetr. With Appreciations by the Bishop 
of Ripon, the Bishop of Hexerorp, and others, and 2 Portraits Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. (On Monday next. 


THE BERNARDS OF ABINGTON AND 
NETHER WINCHENDON: a Family History. By Mrs. Napier 
Hicerns. (4 vols.) Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 2s. net. [On Afonday next. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH HISTORY 
AND TOPOGRAPHY, mainly of the Seventeenth Century. By C. Litton 
Farkiner. With 3 Maps. 8vo. 18s. net. 


NOTES ON GERMAN SCHOOLS: with 


Special Relation to Curriculum and Methods of Teaching By Wittta™ H. 
Wincu, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Inspector of 
Scheols, Author of ** Problems in Education."”” Crown $vo. 6s. 


Stanley 


8vo. 


14s. net. 


Standard.—*‘ Out of his private journals and unpublished letters his friend and 
literary executor, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, has fashioned, with unparaded but real 
literary art, a living picture of the poec and thinker who remained to the last, so far 
as the world at large was concerned, a fascinating though elusive personality. 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE ABBESS OF VYVLAYE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Crown Svo. 6s. 
Pall 31 


vl Gasette.—'‘ It is a breathless chronicle of danger, love, generosity, 


and vengeance, a trophy of imaginative strength and refinement, and a nove) 
scarcely surpassed by any of its predecessors from the same p2n.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Mr. Weyman's masterly romance. . . . All his characters are 
alive, and excite our enthusiastic interest to che very end.” 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY.» 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By the Rev. W. 


Foxtey Norkis, M.A. 
Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 3vo. 


Rector of Barnsley, Examining Chaplain to the 
2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE 


Vpyage to South America in a 30-ton Yacht. 


ot ““ghe Falcon on the Baltic.” 


2 Maps and 13 Iilustrations. 


“Where Three Empires Meet,” &c. 
New Edition. 


FALCON.” <A 

By E. F. KNIGHT, Author 
With 
Crowa 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF 


VICTORIA FROM ITS DISCOVERY TO ITS ABSORPTION INTU 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSIRALIA. By Henry TuRNER 


Fellow of the Institute of Bankers, London ; 


Soctety, London. With map. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 76. OCTOBER. Royal Svo. 5s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 


Fellow of Magdalen College and Lonee ia Diplomatic in the University of 
xtora. 


CONTENTS. 

London and the Commune. By Pro- 
fessor Georce Bb. Avams. — King 
John and Robert Fitzwalter. By 
. H. Rounv.—The ‘Tactics of the 


1. ARTICLES. 
THE LAST DAYS OF SILCHES- 
TER. By F. Haverrievp. 


THE CANON LAW OF THE . 
Battles of Boroughbridge and Mor- 
Asts from Essex, 1320-1343. By the 
GREECE UNDER THE TURKS, Rev. Axpeew Crane. LL-D.Cor- 
1571-12684. By Witttast MILLER. ndence of Archbishop Herring 
THE “MAYFLOWER.” By R. G. and Lord Hardwicke during the Ke- 
MARSDEN. bellion ef r74s. By R. Garnett, 


Part Lf. - The Records 
of the Commissione Feudale in the 
Neapolitan Archives. By R. M. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
re NOTICES OF PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FRENCH TOSSES IN THE 
WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By 
Professor OMAN. 

2 WOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 

The First Campaign of Heraclius against 

ersia. By Norman H. Baynes.— 


2 vols. 8vo. 2ts. 


Fellow of the Koyal Geographical 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 410. OCTOBER, 


FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 

ENGLISH P 

— PROBL EMS OF PRIZE 

THE COMMERCIAL AND FISCAL 
POLICY OF THE VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC. 

BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 

PROSPER MERIMEE. 


LONGMAN’S 


NOVEMBER. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. 
Chapters XXV.-XXX. By Frep 
WuisHaw. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
FROM THE INSIDE: WItH 
SOME ADVICE TO NEW MEM- 


BERS. By Dr. R. Faroutarson, 
M.P. 


| MIM, 


1904, 8vo. price 6s. 
THE_ INTELLECTUAL CONDI- 
TION OF ROMAN _ CATHOLI- 


CiSM IN GERMAN 
SCUTTISH CHU RCHES AND THE 
LAW OF PROPERTY. 
MR CHAMBERLAIN’S PRO- 


POSALS. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN 
THE ARMY : A RETROSPECT. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


MAGAZINE. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 

IZAAK WALTON AT DROXFORD. 
By the Rev. Canon VauGuan. 

By Constance M. Prowse. 

THE SHERIDANS. 
By Avrrep Beav 

THE REAL IMPRESSIONIST. By 
A. WALLIFE 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP- 
By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York, and Bombay. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street S 
. Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Gar 
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